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Radio Facilities Eight of 23 European Countries | 
In Five Zones Are: Show Budget Surplus for Year 


Being Equalized | 





Distribution More Nearly! 
Equitable in Last Four| 
Months, According to 
Commission Tabulation | 


| 
| 





One Zone Increases 
Its Overquota Status 


Twenty-five States Are Under 
Quota in Broadcast Facilities, 
While 23 Have More Than 


Proportionate Share 





Distribution of radio facilities among | 
the five radio zones into which the coun- | 
trv is divided has been more nearly equal- 
jzed in the last four months, only 
one zone showing a slight change opposite 
to the movement toward equalization, ac- 
cording to a tabulation of facilities by | 
gones and States made available July 18 
by the Federal Radio Commission. Three 
ones were brought nearer to their quotas 
and one was Stationary, the tabulation 
shows ; 

The single zone showing a change in 
quota status contrary to the effort being 
made toward equalization is the Third or 


Southern Zone, which at the time of the} 


last compilation, on March 3, 1931, was 
15 per cent overquota. The new compila- 
tion, as of June 30, 1930, shows this zone 
to be 16 per cent overquota by virtue of 
an increase in facilities. 

Eastern Zone Changes A 

The First or Eastern Radio Zone, which 
was 6 per cent underquota four months 
ago, was reduced to 5 per cent under- 
quota. The second radio zone, compris- 
ing the East-Central tier of States, was 
reduced in underquota status from 11 per 
cent in March to 10 per cent. 

A 2-per cent reduction in the over- 
quota status of the Fourth or Middle- 
western Zone was recorded. This zone, 
the most overquota in the country, was 
reduced from 27 per cent to 25 per cent 
in the four-month period. The Fifth or 
Western Zone remained practically con- 
stant, being 16 per cent overquota. 

The tabulation showed that of the 48 
States 25 were underquota in facilities, 
while the remaining 23 had more than 
their proportionate snare of facilities. 
This compared with the situation last 
March when 23 States were overquota 
and 25 underquota. 

Unit System Adopted 

It was explained orally at the Commis- 
sion that under the Davis equalization 
amendment to the Radio Act of 1927, 
proadcasting faciligges must be distribtued 
equally among thé five radio zones and 
equitably among the States in each zone, 
according to population. 

To make effective these provisions, the 
Commission last year adopted a “unit sys- 
tem,” under which each of the zones is 
entitled to 80 units with 400 units set as 
the maximum for the country. 

A unit is the equivalent of a 1,000-watt 
regional station operating full time on a 
regional channel, with other classes of 
stations rated in units or fractions thereof 
accordingly. A station operating on a 
cleared channel with 5,000 watts power or 
more, full time, is credited as five units. 

While the maximum number of -units 
established for the country is 4060, the 
tabulation discloses that 433.36 units ac- 
tually are assigned. The objective of the 
Commission's system eventually is to re- 
duce the number of units to 400 with 80 
assigned to each radio zone. 

Other Three Over Quota 

In so doing it plans to equalize the 
distribution of facilities among the States 
within each zone as nearly as possible, 
based on the respective populations of the 
States, upon which their facility allow- 
ances are reckoned. 

The new tabulation shows that the first 
zone is assigned 75.76 units, or, in other 
words, is lacking the equivalent of a little 
better than four stations of 1,000 watts 
power each, operating full time. 
ond zone is assigned 72,31 units, being ap- 
proximately eight 1,000-watt stations be- 
neath its quota. 

The other three zones are substantially 
overquota, The third zone has 92.54 units 
or 12.54 more than the amount to which 
it is entitled; the fourth zone 99.72, an 
excess of nearly 20 units, or four exclu- 
sive cleared channel stations 
with the maximum power or less, and the 
fifth zone 93.03, or slightly more than 13 
units overquota. 

Illinois is the most over-quota State in 
the country in point of units. By its 
population it is entitled to 22.50 units but 
has 33.84, making it 11.34 units over- 
quota. Texas is 6.55 units beyond its quota 
of 16.22; Washington, 5.64 units over; Ten- 
nessee, 5.54 units over; Florida, 4.26 units; 
Iowa, 4.15; and New York, 4.10. 

Pennsylvania is the most 
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Circulation Is Basis 
Of Advertising Award 


Idaho Court Makes Ruling on 
Suit for Notices 


BolsE, Ipano, July 18. 


The extent of the circulation of a news- 
paper, rather than the price it charges 


for publishing a county's legal notices 


is the proper basis for awarding a con- 
tract for county printing, it was held re- 


cently by the Idaho Supreme Court. 


The Genesee News underbid the Idaho 
Post for Latah County printing and was 
awarded the contract by the county com- 


missioners. The Post appealed to the 
district court, but the case was dismissed 
Carrying the case to the Supreme Court 


the Post won its case, which was remanded 


to the lower court for hearing. 


The sec-| 


operating | 
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Balances Declared U pset in Proportion to De- 
gree of Recessi 


By R. M. Stephenson 


Chief, European Section, Division of Regional Information 


as position of public finances is a fairly 
good indicator of the severity of the busi- 
ness depression through which the coun- 
tries of Europe have been passing during 
the last year. The parallel can not be too 
closely drawn on account of variations in 
financial practice and the insufficiency of 
returns in many cases, but it appears that, 
with some exceptions, budget balances 
have been upset, roughly in proportion to 


| the degree of recession in business. 


Tax returns, including customs duties, 
have generally fallen below estimates— 
showing reduced incomes, fewer commer- 
cial transactions, and lower imports. Reve- 
nues consequently are commonly less than 
were budgeted. At the same time the ex- 
igencies of the depression have made 
heavy unforeseen demands on government 
treasuries, particularly for unemployment 
relief, and in spite of administrative 
economies, it has in many cases been im- 


| possible to keep expenditures within the 


| estimates. 
Situation by Countries 


In the following paragraphs the budget 
situation of each European country is 
briefly reviewed, so far as statistics are now 
| available. It must be remembered, however, 
that the pgsition indicated may be defi- 
nitely altered when final figures for the 
complete fiscal period are made public. 
| United Kingdom: For the fiscal year 
closed March: 31, the British budget showed 
a deficit of £23,275,000 ($113,268,000), or 
|2.6 per cent of total expenditures, in- 


Export Commerce 


Of New York Leads | 
All States for Year 


Survey Made by Commerce 
| Department Places Texas, 
' California, Pennsylvania 


And Illinois Next in Rank 


New York ranked first among all the 
States in the value of exports of mer- 
chandise in 1930, according to statistics 
compiled by the Department of Commerce 
and made public on July 20. Texas 
ranked second, California third, Pennsyl- 
vania fourth, Illinois fifth and New Jer- 
sey sixth. 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment that the statistics were based upon 
“States of original shipment” given by 
| the shippers in their export declaration, 
the only available source of export sta- 
tistics. While not completely accurate as 
to the relative export ranking of the va- 
rious States; it was said, the statistics 
were being published to meet the demand 
for such data. 


‘included 


Value of Total Exports 


Total exports of merchandise from the 
United States in 1930 were valued at $3.- 
781,172,291 as compared with $5,157.083,027 
during 1929 and $5,043,973,142 in 1928. 

(The Department's table of statistics 
showing the value of exports in 1930 by 
States with comparative figures for 1929 
and 1928 will be found on page 6.) 

Following is an authorized summary of 
a statistical report for each State show- 
ing the value of the principal exports of 
the State: 

Electrical machinery and apparatus was 
first in value among New York State's 
exports during the 12-month _ period 
amounting to $45,268,531 compared with 
$47,492,613 during 1929, and was followed 
in order by copper and manufactures, $44,- 
487,009 and $65,536,609; cotton cloth, duck 
and tire fabric, $30,216,380 and $48,453,825; 
and wheat flour, $29,766,085, and $29,- 
850,335. Other leading exports, with com- 
parative values for 1929, were: Automobile 
parts (except tires), $20,427,808 and $34,- 
962,227; “other industrial machinery,” 
| $17,045,172 and $18,025,943; lubricating oil, 
$15,482,014 and $23,996,074; undressed furs, 
$15,199.366 and $21,362,863; and motion pic- 
ture films and other sensitized films (not 
exposed), $13,588,399 and $12,979,550. 

Texas 

Unmanufactured cotton lead all prod- 
ucts in value among Texas’ exports dur- 
ing the 12-month perod amounting to 
$301,055,127 compared with $426,713,200 
during 1929, and was followed in order by 
gasoline, $79,342,939 end $68,940,802; 
wheat, $23,361,046 and $28,448,293; and il- 
luminating oil $18,183,590 and $22,064,434. 
Other leading exports with comparative 


J 
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IS ATTRIBUTED 
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jcent of 





on in Business 


stead of the surplus of £2,236,000 budgeted. 
Expenditures were £10,000,000 more than 
estimates, owing chiefly to heavier con- 
tributions to the unemployment fund and 
other relief. Revenue was £15,500,000 under 
estimates as a result of a decline in tax 
returns. Included in revenue was £32,890,- 
000 as receipts from loans and in expendi- 
ture £66,830,000 paid into the sinking fund. 
Irish Free State: On the ordinary budget 
the Free State deficit (year ended March 
31, 1931,) amounted to £901.000—less by 
£700,000 than that anticipated in the esti- 
mates. Reductions in expenditures and 
heavier tax returns accounted for this good 
showing. Capital expenditures (£1,379,000) 
were met by borrowing as in previous 
years. Included in receipts was £7,530,000 | 
from loans, and in expenditures £4,447,000 | 
of repayments. 
Paris Figures Incomplete 
France: Final figures of French revenue 
and expenditures during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1931, will not be avail- 
able for some time. The Minister of the 
Budget, however, recently stated that a 
deficit of 2,200,000,000 francs ($86,200,000), 
“the largest in real values for the past 50) 
years,” would be shown when the accounts 
were closed. This deficit is the result of 
heavy supplemental credits voted for social } 
insurance, flood relief, etc., which offset | 
the favorable tax returns of nearly 1,000,- 
000,000 francs above estimates. Such a 
deficit would amount between 4 and 5 per 
cent of total expenditures. | 
Germany: The German budget closed | 
(March 31) with a deficit of 1,249,000,000 | 
marks ($297,400,000), or a little over 13 per 
total expenditures. Included in 
expenditures are 1,707,900,000 marks for 
reparation payments, about 800,000,000 
marks for amortization and repayment of 
debt, and 771,700,000 marks to cover the 
deficit from the preceding year. Receipts 
from loans, totaling 487,100,000 marks, are | 
in revenues. Expenditures ex- 
ceeded estimates by 447,400,000 marks (5 
per cent); income from taxation fell be- | 
low estimates by 1,240,000,000 marks (16.4 
per cent). Returns from taxation were less 
than anticipated in all improtant cate- 
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Trade Groups Urged 
To Stimulate Work 


Mr. Croxton Believes Condi- 
tions Will Be Somewhat 
Improved Next Winter 


Employment conditions during the Win- 
ter will be “somewhat better” than last | 
year, in the opinion of Fred C. Croxton, | 
acting chairman of the President's Emer- | 


gency Committee for Employment, as 
expressed orally July 18. 
There are some favorable trends and 


indications of business improvement, Mr. | 


Croxton declared, citing the low level of 
consumers’ stocks in many lines, which 
will force merchants and dealers to lay 
in a supply of goods to meet the public 
demand, 
Stimulation Asked 

Further cooperation is asked of some 

200 trade associations in stimulating em- 


‘Rents, Clothing, Fuel and 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 20, 1931 


Truck-free Roads \Cammnisien Aets 


On Sunéay Asked 


Head of State Commission- 
ers’ Group Would Lessen 


Holiday Travel Perils | 
Concorp, N. H., July 18. 
J,LIMINATION of motor trucks from | 
4 the highways on Sundays and holi- | 
days on the ground that they contribute | 
| 


to the peril of week-end travel was ad- 
vocated in a statement issued today by 
the State Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
John F. Griffin, who also is president of 
the Eastern Conference of Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioners. The statement 
follows in full text: 

An automobile truck, like a human be- 
ing, needs one day of rest in seven, and 
Summer Sabbaths would be an excel- 
lent time for commercial vehicles to keep 
off roads. 

Motor vehicle department statistics are 
not so tabulated in New Hampshire to 
show how largely trucks figure in the 
total of automobile accidents. The pro- 
portion is certainly larger than it should 
be. 

We cannot legally rule the big trucks 
off the roads, even on Sunday, but we 
ask truck owners, for their own sakes 
and for the sake of the public, to keep 


Representative 


fore 
sion to permit parties opposed to the rail- 
roads’ united plea for a 15 per cent freight 
rate increase to present testimony at this 





| 
| 


To Speed Hearing 


On Freight Rates 


‘Opposition Testimony Will 


Be Heard With Views of 
Proponents to Expedite 
Decision on Increase 


Need of New Capital 


For Roads Cited: 


of Security 
Holders Says Prosperity Can 
Not Return to Nation With 
Railroads in Distress 


Extension or the present hearings be- 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


their machines in the garage on the ; : 
Sabbath so far as is practicable. Trucks | ‘ime, was announced July 18 by — 
are bad enough on the highways at any \Acial . a" presiding of- 
time, but on Sundays idays, when |UCi@!. (sx Sarte No. .) 

ays ONG halidays, when | Commissioner Meyer declared that in 


traffic is heavy, they constitute a menace 
to auto travellers as a whole. 
There is also a dangerous but probably 
nonpreventable practice of loading trucks 
J 


9 
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Living Cost Lower 
With Food Leading 


Decline in Prices 


Light, House Furnishings 
And Other Items Less Ex- 
pensive Than Last Year 


Living costs in June were 6.5 per cent 
lower than in December and 9.8 per cent 
under June, 1930, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
announced July 18 

Food prices dropped nearly 14 per cent 
for the half year ended in June, while 


| Smaller decreases were noted in clothing, 


rents, 


| the 


ployment in the industries they repre- 
sent in a letter being sent out by the 
Emergency Committee, Mr. Croxton an- 
nounced. “We have turned to trade as- 
sociations as a natural medium of con- 
tact with industry and commerce with! 
confidence that each trade group will 


continue the most helpful procedures in 
the present emergency and also will de- 
velop policies which ultimately will give 
assurance of greater regularity of income 
for all interests,’ he said. 

The program covers both the require- 
ments of the present emergency and also 
the problem of long-time planning to 


prevent unemployment in the future, it} 


was pointed out. “We have had splendid 
cooperation from trade associations,” Mr. 
Croxton asserted, “but we have reached a 
point where we wish to go a bit further 
and enter more specific lines of coopera- 
tion.” 

The following additional information was 
supplied by Mr. Croxton: 

The trade associations have been in- 
formed that in the field of industry and 
commerce, the Committee’s work has had 
two distinct phases. The first is promot- 
ing methods of providing work regularly, 
as far as possible during the present emer- 
gency. The second is suggesting means for 
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delinquent | MARKED REDUCTION IN ILLITERACY 


PART TO RADIO 


IN 


Office of Education Points to ‘Enlightening Effect’ of 


Programs in 


Remote Areas 


THE marked reduction in illiteracy in 

the United States reflected in figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
in no small measure may be attributed 
to the advent of radio and its “enlight- 
*, ening effect” upon people living in re- 
mote areas, William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. declared orally July 18. 

The statistics disclosed that only 43 
per cent of the population of 10 years 
of age and over were illiterate last year 
as against 6 per cent in 1920. The num- 
- ber of persons returned as illiterate in 

1930 was 4,223,749, a decrease of 648,156 
‘ during the past decade. The actual de- 

creases in illiteracy over the period was 


The Post submitted evidence to show. 13 per cent, since the population ove 
that it had a larger and more general, the same period increased 16.1 per cent. 
circulation throughout the county than “Experiments conducted by educa- 


did the Genesee News and was accord- 


ingly entitled to the printing contract 


The Supreme Court held that it was the 
intent of the Legislature in authorizing 
newspaper publication of county printing 
to reach the greatest number of taxpay- 
ers and that “the mere fact that the News 
offered to do the printing for less money 


cannot be considered.” 


tion,” said Dr. Cooper, “have shown that 
-| unquestionably radio has been an in- 
fluential factor in reducing the number 
of illiterates both directly and indirectly. 
There are many unfortunate folk who 
know not that they know not, and radio 
has been a factor in eliminating at least 
one of those ‘know nots.’” 


} Dr. Cooper explained that radio had 


dis- 
the 


its beginnings as a medium of mass 
semination of information about 
same time the last illiteracy survey was 
made in 1920. Thus, he pointed out, the 
decrease in illiteracy has been concur- 
rent with the progress of radio. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The census defines as illiterate any 
person 10 yéars of age or over who is 
unable to read and write. While radio 
cannot teach the technical subjects of 
reading and writing it has doubtlessly 
created incentive among folk who have 
not been afforded the advantages ol 
education. 

Radio has been acclaimed by educators 
as a factor in improving the use of the 
English language by the populace. With 
nation-wide neiworks, the voices of an- 
nouncers and radio orators, all cultured 
and educated, are carried into every 
village and hamlet. The vocabularies 
of their listeners, as an inevitable re- 
sult, are enlarged. 

Similarly, dialects peculiar to certain 
areas gradually are giving way to what 


these educators term proper diction. A 
{Continued on Page 53, Column 6.] 


|from the economic 


house furnishings, fuel and 
and a number of miscellaneous items. 
announcement follows in full text: 
The index number for cost of living for 
June, 1931, is 150.3, as computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, and shows 
a decline of 6.5 per cent as compared with 
December, 1930. This index number in-| 
cludes prices obtained from 51 cities on | 
food and from 32 cities on various articles | 
of clothing, rent, fuel and light, house| 
furnishing goods and miscellaneous items, | 
weighted according to their importance in 
the family budget, and is based on prices 
in 1913 as 100. 
Drops 30 Per Cent From Peak | 


From the ;eak of prices in June. 1920, | 
to June, 1931, the cost of living in the 
United States decreased 30.6 per cent, and 
decline was 98 per cent below the 
cost of living a year ago. 

Food prices are materially less than six 
months ago, showing a decline of 13.8 per 
cent. For the past six-month period end- | 
ing June, 1931, prices declined 4.6 per cent | 
in the clothing group. Rents have been 
reduced, but not as materially, showing a 
drop of 3.1 per cent. 

The fuel and light group showed a de- 
cline in all cities except one and the 
slight increase in this city was caused by | 
higher coal prices. For the 32 cities the! 
decrease averaged 5.5 per cent. House 
furnishing goods have also joined the 
general downward movement and showed 
price recessions in June which averaged 
6.0 per cent. 

The miscellaneous items also moved 
downward in the last six months. The de- 
crease for the 32 cities overaged 0.7 per 
cent. In only one city the miscellaneous 
items showed an increase occasioned by 


light, 
The 
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a. dhe 4 
Debt Plan Said to Aid | 
Wheat Price Situation 


President Says Major Problem 
of Crisis Has Been Solved 


KANS., 
of the 





July 18—The present 
export market, arising | 
crisis in Central Eu- 
rope, is largely responsible for the pres- 
ent low prices being received by the far- 
mers for wheat, in the opinion of Presi- 
dent Hoover expressed in a telegram to 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, which 
was made public here. 

The aid given Germany in the post- 
ponement of reparations has solved a 
major problem of the crisis, the President 
stated. Confidence was expressed that 
remaining difficulties would be solved. 

The telegram to Senator Capper fol- 
lows: 

“You are entirely correct in your con- 
clusion that a considerable part of the 


TOPEKA, 
paralysis 


| price difficulties of Kansas wheat farmers | 


is due to the present paralysis of the, 
export market arising from the economic | 
crisis in Central Europe. This crisis} 
naturally ‘affects all coyntries importing 
our wheat. 

“The major problem in this connection 
has been solved by aid given Germany 
in postponement of reparations and to 
other countries in postponement of debts 
and I am confident that we will bring 
about a solution to the remaining dilfi- 
culties. 

“I know of no greater immediate serv- 
ice to the Kansas farmer and to unem- 
ployment generally than reestablishment 
of normal economic life in that quarter.” 

Senator Capper recently conferred in 
Washington with the Farm Board and 


the President relative to the wheat price ¢ 


situations He stated orally that the Presi- | 
dent’s “assurance that the moratorium 
will start revival of business in Europe 
will be reflected all over the world.” The| 
price of wheat, he said, has begun to 
| advance. 


Tuesday, July 20 and 21, with presentation 


| view of the agitation on the part of in- 
| terested parties 
peditious treatment of the carriers’ 
| posal, the Commission would permit 'the 
| presentation of testimony by any opposi- 
tion witnesses who may be ready to testify 
}at the initial hearings. 


and ex- 
pro- 


for prompt 


Railroad Testimony 
The initial hearings on the carriers’ ap- 


| plication for an advance in freight rates, 


had been confined up to this time, to the 
presentation of testimony in support of 
the railroad proposal. The _ supporting 
testimony will conclude on Monday or 


by lake lines, short lines, and chambers 


of commerce. Following the conclusion 
of supporting testimony, neutral parties 
will be heard, to be followed by adver- 


saries which may be ready, said the Com- | 
missioner. 

The Commission's order, which assigned 
Aug. 31 as the date for commencement of 
opposition testimony, will be allowed to 
stand for those parties which cannot be 
prepared to present their case before that 
time, said the Commissioner, but the Com- 
mission may make public subsequent or- 
ders, advancing the hearing of opposition 
testimony, if it sees fit to do so after 
consideration of the matter. 

The only witness who appeared during 
the hearing July 18 was Fairman R. Dick, 


0: Roosevelt & Son, New York, who is 
appearing as chairman of the Security 
Hokiers’ Committee on the Railroad 


Emergency, in favor of the carriers’ pro- 
posal to increase freight rates. 
Stresses Point of Railroads 

Mr. Dick told the Commission that the 
decline in railroad credit due to reduced 
quotSions on railroad bonds, exactly par- 
alleled on June 2 the decline in credit 
of German Government bonds. “In my 
belief,” he said, “the country as a whole 
has no conception of the emergency now 
confronting the railroads.” He said that 
due to a flight of capital from railroad 
securities to safer forms of investment, it 
is now practically impossible for railroads 
to raise new capital through normal chan- 
nels. 

“Your petitioners,” declared Mr. Dick, 
“as large investors in railroad securities, 
have special knowledge of facts showing 
the precarious financial condition of the 
railroads in the emergency created by 
present economic conditions and desire to 
make that knowledge available to the 
Commission in the present investigation 
The direct loss to investors caused by 
the severe shrinkage in market values of 
railroad securities is in itself of vital pub- 
lic interest, since it affects millions of 
persons whose savings are invested in 
such securities, 

“The same facts which 
disastrous consequences to the investors 
themselves, have’ at the same time, 
brought about a collapse of railroad credit 
of such magnitude as to threaten the 
very integrity of the transportation sys- 
tem of the Nation.” 

During his testimony, Mr. Dick intro- 
duced an exhibit showing the 
financial status of 35 railroads having 
bond issues on the New _ State legal 
list. On the basis of the net railway 
operating ineomes of these roads during 
the first four months of 1931, Mr. Dick 
said that 20 of this number would be re- 
moved after this year from the approved 
list due to inability to earn revenues 1.50 
times their fixed charges. 


have brought 


purchasing power 
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W holesale Prices Plan to Control 4 


Generally Lower | 





we | 
Leather Products Only Com- 
modity Group to Show 
Advance in June 


7T 7HOLESALE prices dropped nearly 2 

per cent in June, with the purchas- 
ing power of the 1926 dollar rising to 
$1.429, according to a statement July 18 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. 

The only commodity group showing 
an increase was hides and leather prod- 
ucts, with advances in hides and skins 
more than offsetting slight decreases 
for boots and shoes, it was stated. Farm 
products averaged 2.5 per cent lower, 
while foods dropped about .5 per cent. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor shows 
a decline for June. This index num- 
ber, which includes 550 commodities or 
price quotations weigited according to 
the importance of each article and based 
on prices in 1926 as 100, declined from 
73.1 in May to 70 in June, a decrease 
of slightly more than 1% per cent. The 
of the 1926 dollar in 


June was $1.429. 


per cent below May prices, due to decreases Of International 


| American 


current | 


Farm products as a group averaged 2'2 
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American Vessels 


Carrying Third of | 


Our Foreign Trade 


‘Development of Merchant 


Marine in Recent Years 
And Relation to National 
Defense Are Described 


Quincy, Mass., July 18—More Ameri- 
can foreign commerce was carried in 
ships during the last decade 
than for any similar period in the past 
60 years, Commissioner S. S. Sandberg 
of the Shipping Board declared in an 
address here today. Commissioner Sand- 
berg and Ernest Lee Jahncke, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, were 
speakers at the launching of the new 
Matson liner “Mariposa.” 


New Ships Constructed 


The Jones-White Merchant Marine Act 
has made possible the construction of 
mew American ships and the develop- 
ment of the merehant marine, Commis- 
sioner Sandberg said. Secretary Jahncke 
discussed the relationship between the 
Navy and the merchant marine, explain- 
ing that the Department of the Navy is 
confident that additional legislation will 
be enacted to carry out the policies out- 
lined by Congress in recent years. 

The section of Commissioner Sand- 
berg’s address dealing with present trends 
in the merchant marine follows in full 
text: 


“It is through the constructive ship- 
ping legislation passed by the 70th Con- 
gress that shipowners in the United 
States are enabled to build such ships in 
American yards as the one launched 
today. 

Further Expansion 

“The beneficial results of this act are 
well demonstrated by the fact that orders 
for 41 new vessels of nearly a half million 
gross tons have since been placed, of 
which 18 have been completed and 23 are 
under construction at the present time. 
Orders have also been placed for 19 ves- 
sels of 157,000 gross tons for reconstruc- 
tion and modernization, of which 13 have 


been completed and 6 are being rebuilt 
al this time 
“Addilional new construction is being 


projected in the further expansion of our 
services and as replacements become neces- 
sary. 

“Not only shipbuilding, but industry 
throughout the entire country, has bene- 
fited in the building of these new ships. 
Practically every State in the Union con- 
tributes something in the production of 
a ship, ranging from the raw material to 
the finished product. 

Pride in Achievement 

“We have every reason to feel proud of 
our achievements in the recovery of Amer- 
ican shipping. A hundred years ago, 
American ships carried over 86 per cent 
of our foreign trade. In 1862, it dropped 
to 50 per cent. From then on, with but 


The total aggregate par value of rail- a few minor exceptions, the carriage of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


ENGINEERS COMPLETE FIRST SPAN 
OF INTER-AMERICAN ROAD SURVEY 


Make Preliminary Reconnaissance of Route Through 
Jungles and Mountains of Costa Rica 


4;NGINEERS of the Bureau of Pub- 

4 lic Roads have completed the first 
survey of the route through Costa Rica 
for the projected Inter-American High- 
way. Surveys in all the countries trav- 
ersed by the route probably will be 
completed within a year, the Bureau 
stated July 19. 

This highway through Central Amer- 
ica some day will carry automobile 
traffic with speed and comfort from the 
Texas border to Panama City, via the 
countries of Mexico, Guatemale, Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and Panama, according to the state- 
ment. The cost of the entire project 
is estimated at $50,000,000. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

After weeks of struggling 
sleaming jungles in the 
across cold windswept ar in the 
mountains, engineers of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads have 
just completed their first reconnaissance 
survey of the proposed inter-American 


through 
lowlands «and 


highway route through Costa Rica, in 
Central America. 
The reconnaissance in Costa Rica is 


part of a general survey of the proj- 
ected road througin Central America 
which some day will carry automobile 
traffic with speed and comfort from 
the Texas border to Panama City, via 
the countries of Mexico, Guatemala, 


} 


Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 


Rica and Panama, a total distance of 
approximately 3,200 milts. 
On the Costa Rica section of the 


survey, the engineers have encountered 
many hardships in traversing practi- 
cally undeveloped regions in the south- 
ern part of the Republic, yet they re- 
port that the proposed highway is 
entirely feasible even through this dif- 
ficult region, and that it will open up 
rich agricultural lands and _ water- 
power resources. 

Writing from San Jose in June, after 
a trek from that capital southeast to 
the Panama frontier and return, D. 
Tucker Brown, engineer of the Bu- 
reau Of Public Roads in charge of the 
survey, reported: “We have just com- 
pleted the hardest trip that any of our 
party has ever undertaken, including 
one man who has made several trips 
to the upper Amazon. Every night 
we went to bed dripping wet and the 
rain interfered so much with building 
fires that we had scarcely anything to 
eat. Tigers came prowling around the 
camp at night, but unfortunately they 
make poor eating; monkeys are better, 
and we shot a number for food. 

The rivers, especially the Sevegre 
(which has tremendous potentialities for 
water-power development) were raging 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


German Customs 
Under Discussion 


Mr. Stimson Does Not Agree 
With Demand of French 
Regarding Guarantee for 
$500,000,000 Loan 


Confers With German 
And French Ministers 


Amicable Conference Reported 
To Have Been Held 
Preceding Meeting 
don July 20 


at Paris 
at Lon- 


Reports from Paris that France desired 
the control of German customs as the 
guarantee for the proposed $500,000,000 ad- 
vance to Germany by the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France and the Bank 

X Settlements, were de- 
scribed as accurate by the Department of 
State in an oral statement July 18. 

The Department explained that the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, now 
in Paris, did not agree with this plan. 


Another Plan Possible 


However, it was pointed out that from 
this French proposal may be evolved an- 
other plan in London which may set 
Germany on the right road. i 

The United States Government cannot 

guarantee loans as proposed under the 
French plan, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of State. 
e No money can be lent out of the United 
States Treasury without the authorization 
of Congress, it was explained in reply to 
inquiries, and it is presumed that this 
limitation would also apply in regard to 
government guarantees of loans. 


| Amicable Conference Held. 

Secretary Stimson participated in a 
conference between the French and Ger- 
;man ministers in Paris on July 19, ace 
| cording to an oral statement py the De- 
partment of State on that date. 
| Alter the conference Secretary Stimson 
communicated by telephone with the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, William R. Castle, 
Jr. He reported that the conference had 
been a “most amicable one.” Premier 
Laval and Foreign Minister Briand rep- 
resented France, while Chancellor Bruen- 
ing and Foreign Minister Curtius repre= 
sented Germany. 

After the conference Secretary Stimson 
| departed for London to participate in the 
| London meeting July 20 of the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, France, Gere 
many, Italy, Japan and Belgium. 

Previous to the meeting of July 19, Mr. 
Castle held a telephone conversation on 
|July 18 with the American Ambassador 
jto France, Walter E. Edge, who reported 
|that the situation was promising, ac- 


cording to an oral statement by Mr, 
| Castle. , 


No Scaling Down of Dedts 


The scaling gown of debts will not be 
discussed at the London meeting sched- 
uled to begin July 20, the Department 
Stated orally. The British Government 
has made this clear, and the United States 
take the same position. 

The United States will be represented at 
London by Secretary Stimson, and Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. The 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Charles G. Dawes, also has been ordered 
back to London, according to a previous 
announcement by the Department of 
State. 

™he American Ambassador to Belgium, 
Hugh S. Gibson, is to represent the 
United States at the meeting of experis to 
work out the final details of the Hoover 
debt holiday. 


Delegates Leave For London 

William R. Castle Jr. Acting Secre- 
tary of State, said orally at the White 
House on July 18 that President Hoover 
|had received assurances from Walter E. 
, Edge, American Ambassador at Paris, that 
all the delegates to the forthcoming Lon- 
don meeting of European government 
| leaders to discuss the Central European 
economic crisis would leave for London 
July 19. That would include the Ameri- 
can, British and French delegates, Mr. 
Castle stated. ' 

Mr. Castle and Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, held a con- 
ference with President Hoover on July 18 
regarding the Central European economic 
situation. 


Accurate Measuring 
Of Stars Is Sought 


New Photo-telescope Is Under 
Construction for Navy 


A new 40-inch photographic telescope 
designed to permit explorations covering 
1,500 million light years of space is being 
constructed for tne Naval Observatory, 
according to oral information made availle- 
able July 18 at the Department of the 
Navy 
_Expected to have a photographic effi- 
ciency of 90 per cent of its theoretical 
optical power, this piece of research equip- 
ment should make possible more accurate 
|measurements of millions of individual 
Stars than ever before have been car- 
ried out, it was said. 

“Millions of individual stars in the enor- 
mous spiral nebulae as much as 6,000,000 
light years distant from the earth will 
be registered on these sensitive plates, it 
is expected,” a memorandum from the 
Naval Observatory states. “These spiral 
nabulae correspond to our own stellar sys= 
; tem, the Milky Way. Hundreds of thou- 
ands of these stars will be invisible to 
the naked eye on the plates, but when 
brought out by enlargement and maegni- 
fication will be sharper and can be mare 
accurately measured than star-images in 
photographs made with methods now in 
use. 

Further oral information made avail- 
able at the Department follows: 

Though less than half the size of the 
100-inch telescope at the Mount Wilson 
(Calif.) observatory, this piece of equip- 
ment will be capable of penetrating space 
;}as far as any other telescope in existe 
}ence and in addition will do the explor- 
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Register Compiled 


‘ Official Volume pa 931 to Be 
Loans to Firms = ed sept. 30 by the 


War Department 


Setter ae 
° . | The official National Guard Register 
Unfair Practices Charged by |for 1931 will be issued on Sept. 30. There 


* ‘ | will be no publication of the Register 
Pennsylvania Dairy to |in 1932, owing to the desire of Congress 
Creamery in West, Fij- | to place the publication of the Register | 


on a biennial basis. 
tribution of the National Guard Register 


———— 
| 
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Of National Guard 


The cost and dis-| 
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Automotive Trade 
Draws Material 


From All States 


jetnitaiteiaads 
Dr. Klein Points to Wide 
Benefit Resulting From, 
Rapid Development of 








nanced by Government 


An accounting of the Federal Farm 
Board’s loans to cooperative marketing 
agencies, like the Land O’ Lakes Creamery 

_ Company, of Minneapolis, and the re- 
* striction of alleged unfair selling methods 
are asked in a letter dated July 16 from 
the P. E: Sharpless Co., Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, to Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
“Pennsylvania, and made public July 17 
by the Senator. 
ter was printed in the issue of July 18.) 


(A summary of the let-| 


}is approximately $25,000 and it is con- 
| sidered a valuable medium of reference. 
rectory designed to show all Federally 
recognized guard organizations, and the 
classification of officers as to assignment 
j}and record of service. The last publica- 
| tion of the Register was on June 30, 1930. 
Approximately 4,000 copies of the Reg- 
ister are distributed to all State head- 
quarters and the National Guard to in- 
clude batalion headquarters, the House 
of Representatives, and Senate, the Corps 


The National Guard Register is a di-| 


| Motor Vehicle Industry | 


ceeecenencegreenmnaneseD | 
| 


By Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

| Vacation time is here, and, like all other 
phases of our day-to-day lives, it has its | 
| business aspects, which I hope to discuss | 
|in a moment. But, of course, there are its 
other, deeper valtes, especially at this pe- 
riod. -As President Hoover so wisely ex- | 
| pressed it some yeas ago: “No other or- 


ganized joy has values comparable to out- 





“interest and promptness you 


ceived innumerable calls and letters from | reference 


1 Mr. Schilling states “That associations to | 


‘payment of the loans.” 


The letter follows in full text: Area Headquarters, and National Guard 
I have your letter of the 6th, together | instructors, and the various branches of 

with copy of Mr. W. F. Schilling’s reply | the War Department. 

to you, and am deeply appreciative of the The National Guard Register contains 

have dis- a list of all units of the Guard down to 

played in presenting our complaint. include small - separate detachments; 

the home stations of all active units; 


Printed = sppneengnr which units are active, and which are 
You have probably noticed by this time) <+ij1 unorganized; the organization of the 


enews items concerning those letters, the National Guard into Army, Corps, di- 
Farm, Board evidently having released | yisional and separate unit groups; the 


them ‘through the Associated Press. A record of States of the organizations and 
clipping from the Newark Evening NewS| officer personnel thereof; each organiza- 


of July 8 is enclosed, as is also the Pro-| tion, home station, date of Federal recog- 
duce News comment. This latter paper! nition, history, battle honors, and coats of 
has a large and select circulation amongst | arms: the correct name, rank, organiza- 
the wholesale trade throughout the) tion and home station, including his mili- 
country. tary record of every active National 

It may interest you to know that since Guard officer. 
the publication of this matter we have re-| This directory is a constant source of 
by any military department, 
leading members of the dairy trade, com-| office or personnel having corresponednce 


..mending us on our stand, and assuring or business transactions with the National | Certainly do us a lot of good to get ate | 


their support. Guard.—Issued 
It is a surprise to note such a firm and| War. 


positive statement from a Government of- >... a. Gea 
ficial apparently disregarding completely Wholesale Prices 
Show Widespread 
Decline for June 


by the Department of 


ness, and literally placing distributcrs of | 
dairy droducts organized other than on a} 
cooperative basis on a par with lawbreak- | 
‘ers. Is it the purpose of our Government 
to take such steps “that is inevitable that | 
some private business will be injured?” 
The Government's desire toe uplift agri- | 


* culture to an economic parity with indus- 


try is a laudable one, and it is exactly this 
that we in common with every other suc- | 
cessful wholesale distributor have been do-| 
ing for many years. The Government's | 
work in helping industry and commerce | 
through the publication of their. surveys, | 
investigations and news have been note-| 
worthy, yet there has been no attempt to} 
slime a for loaning money to! [Continued from Page 1.) 
| for oats, rye, wheat, beef cattle, hogs, sheep 
Necessary Service {and lambs, poultry, cotton, hay, domestic 
Mr. Schilling says “the Board believe) wool, and oranges. Corn, onions, fresh 
that no private distributor of agricultural | milk at Chicago, fresh apples, and lemons, 
products has very much to worry about|on the other hand, were higher than in 
if he is performing a necessary service at|the month before. 
a cost as low or lower than that service) Among foods price decreases were re- 
is being performed by the competing coop-| ported for butter, fresh and cured meats, 


Leather Products Only Com- 
modity Group to Advance, 
According to Survey by 
Labor Department 


erative.” We, in common with many other/canned salmon, bananas, oleomargarine,|as if you could take a trip for less than| you ever hear of cars called the “Mecca,” | 


private distributors of dairy products, be-|and edible tallow, resulting in a net de- 
lieve that we are performing a necessary | crease of about 1% of 1 per cent for the 
service at a cost as low, or lower, than that| group. Cheese, dressed poultry, coffee, 
service is being performed by cooperatives, | sugar, rye flour, corn meal, and lard av- 
but contrary to Mr. Schilling's curt dis-| eraged higher than in May. 
missal of our problem, we do have some- 
thing to worry about when the Farm Board Upward Trend in Leather 
provide practically unlimited capital, the! Advances in hides and skins more than 
very sinews of war, to competing coopera- | offset slight declines in leather and boots 
tives, who use these public funds to dupli-| and shoes, netting an upward trend for 
cate existing facilities, contrary to the|the group as a whole. No change was 
spirit and meaning of the Marketing Act. | reported for other leather products. 

In the group of textile products further 


If Mr. Schilling does not care to enter | 

into a discussion at this time of the | decreases are shown for cotton goods, silk 
methods and business practices of the} and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, as he plainly | other textiles, causing the group to decline 
states, what can you do to bring about| nearly 1'2 per cent within the month. | 
such a discussion and investigation? Or,| A decided decrease in petroleum products | 
is the Federal Farm Board and its mem-| forced the fuel and lighting group down 
bers use of the funds appropriated to it|4'% per cent from May to June. Anthra- 
by the Agricultural Marketing Act aj|cite coal advanced slightly, while bitumi- | 
supergovernmental agency over whose ac-| nous coal and coke showed further reces- | 
tions there is no recourse or judgment? | sions. 

Among metals there were slight de- 
which it loans money must have a man-|clJines in certain iron and steel products | 
agement and business policies of such a/and agricultural implements, with larger | 
character as to reasonably insure the re-|cecreases fOr nonferrous metals. Auto- 
Why only rea-| mobiles and other metal products remained | 
sonably sure? Certainly the taxpayers | at the May level. 
should have more assurance than a “rea-| Lumber, brick, cement, paint materials, | 
sonable” one that this money may bé| and other building materials continued to | 
secured, and absolutely certain of repay-|move downward in June. No change was 


ment. | reported for structural steel. The group 


| salt sea air. 


door experience—the constructive, rejuve- 
nating joy that comes from the return to | 
the silence, the calm and inspiration of | 
primitive nature. The joyous rush of the 
brook, the contemplation of the eternal 
flow of the stream, the stretch of the for- 
est and mountain, all reduce our egotism, 
soothe our troubles, and shame our un- | 
kindness.” | 

And right now at the fag-end of a year | 
and a half of business trials, the value 
of vacation as a reconstructive expedient | 
is indisputable. Now do not think for 
a moment that kam recommending your 
borrowing $2,000 to make a grand “tour de | 
luxe” through the blue-blood resorts of 
the Riviera. I am assuming, of course, 
;that you will undertake whatever your 
circumstances permit within the limits of | 
reason—and solvency. 

In any case, as former President Cool- | 
idge has advised, in substance, it will | 


temporarily from problems and anxieties. 
In the business world, we have been | 
through a pretty tough spell. Tension | 
{and suspense have frayed our nerves, and | 
| apprehensions made us “jumpy.” Right | 
|now there is an interval—a sort of lull} 
| before the encouraging upward pull gets | 
{vigorously to going—and, too, before we | 
are plunged into the fervor of a presi- | 
dential election year. | 


Good for Excursions 


There could hardly be a more favorable | 
time than this present moment for excur- | 
sions in the good old American sense, and | 
for individual trips—everything from tours | 
to week-end picnics—by the best means | 
that are at hand. They will clear our | 
minds—revitalize us—strengthen our faith | 
and spirits. Have you seen as much as 
you would like to of this great country | 
of ours? Isn’t it an excellent idea to) 
go right now on some of those trips, big | 
or little, that you have thought about so 
often? ao of tht ' | — 

Here is one angle of this vacation matter | 
as a business problem. Seldom, indeed,| you think have been offered for the ap- 
has travel been so cheap and easy as it | proval (or disapproval) of the American 

lis now. If I have ever seen more amaz-| Public in the 35 years since the automobile 
ing travel bargains, I cannot remember | became a factor in our business and social 
when it was. As you read some of the) life? 4( 
‘startling prices, it almost seems, at times,| Plates: A truly astounding number. 


The agreement reached in Paris as 


i — — i ————— 


Did 


it would cost you to stav at home. Trans-|0r the “Marathon,” or the “U. S. Long 
portation agencies have been slashing| Distance?” Those were real makes, long 
prices. Hotel rates are lower. Meals cost| Since forgotten—and their makers were 
\less. The steamships are offering allur-| appealing wisely to that impulse to speed 
ing inducements—from Roman pools to| onward to some far-off, luring goal ‘beyond 
| television, and from night clubs to ping-| the blue horizon.” 

pong, always combined with the bracing! Early American ‘cars were named for 
The railways are electrify-| beasts and birds that are noted for their 
| ing lines, declaring war on cinders, ac-| fleetness, hardiness, or soaring ability. 
| tually conditioning the air in trains, mak-| There were, for instafice, the “Black 
|ing seats more comfortable, allowing ex-| Crow,” “Eagle,” the “Fox,” the “Wolf,” the 
|cursionists to use Pullmans, and exerting | “Lion” Manufacturers of early cars had 
| themselves in other admirable ways. | the sound idea of making the names ex- 
Offers New Facilities | press the ideas of ease and power in per- 


_ The air lines are constantly introduc- | «\eteor,” and the “Glide.” Mythology was 
ing new factors of safety and convenience, | represented by names such a the “Cen- 


and emphasizing the distinctive element of | taur” and the “Sphinx.” One maker had 
speed. Bus lines are extending their! the courage to call his car “Perfection’— 
services and, like the others, are making} while another, at the opposite exterme, 
things even more pleasant for the traveler.| was frank enough to dub his the “Hazard.” 
And then, as another major means of 
vacation “tripping,” there is always the! 
family automobile, which the average 


American regards as indispensable. You attempts to aid vacation tripping are as 





No less than 640 separate name | 


| formance, so we had the “Climber,” the | 


It is hardly necesary to say that the} 
|overwhelming majority of these early | 





F 


Wide World Photos, 
the basis. for a holiday on payments 


of international debts was embodied in a document which was initialed 
by the negotiants representing France and the United States. The letter 
head and opening paragraph ‘and the last paragraph with the initials of 
the French and American officials authenticating the document are 
shown. The initials are those of the American Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, and the American Ambassador at Paris, Walter E. 
Edge, on the left, and of Premier Laval of France, the French Foreign 
Minister, Aristide Briand, and other members of the French Cabinet, 
Pierre Flandin, F. Pietri and A. F. Poncet, on the right. 


Two Alabama Bills Passed 
| Over Governor’s Veto 


| MontcomMery, ALA., July 18. 
The Legislature has passed over Gov- 
ernor B. M. Miller’s veto two bills (H. 772 
and H. 773) known as the “suspended sen- 
tence” bills, providing respectively for the 
appointment of probation officers and for 
the suspension of sentences by courts. 

The first measure makes provision for 
ie appointment of probation officers by 
t courts, prescribes their powers and 
duties, and authorizes them to make ar- 
rests of probationers. The officers, of 
whom there may be one or more for each 
court, are to serve without compensation, 
but will be reimbursed for their actual 
expenses. 

The other bill provides for suspension 
of the imposition or execution of a sen- 
tence and the placing of a defendant on 
probation by courts of original jurisdiction 


in criminal cases where the penalty does | 


not exceed 10 years’ imprisonment. The 
{courts also are given power to revoke or 
modify a probation order. 


Efforts Made to Renew 


DEX PAGE 1156 
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Debt Relief Plan 


For Farms Denied 





‘Chairman Stone Says Board 
Has No Jurisdiction Over 
Such Obligations 


| The Federal Farm Board made public 
;on July 18 a statement declaring that a 
moratorium for a temporary period on ob- 
|ligations of farmers to Federal Land 
Banks and Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks is not within the province of the 


Avtnonizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PrEsENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 
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Industry Urged 
To Provide Work 


For This Winter 


Emergency Committee Chai- 
| man Believes Unemploy- 
' ment Conditions Will Be 


| 


| follows: 


| Banks. 


|I have made no such statement. 


Board. The statement was issued by the | ‘Somewhat Better’ 
Chairman of the Board, cor oned Cc. eed | 
to correct statements erroneously credite : 
to him. The full text of the statement [Continued from Page 1.] 
better control of business operations with 
My attention has beer called to pub-/|the ultimate aim of greater regularity of 
lished reports that I had suggested a/|income for those depending upon industry 
moratorium for a temporary period on ob- | and business. ; : 
ligations of farmers to Federal Land; Approach to assuring greater regularity 
Banks and Federal Intermediate Credit | of income and to long-term planning has 
This matter is not within the} been made through industrial leaders, 
province of the Federal Farm Board and | through trade associations and through 
A few|regional, State and local committees. 


|to the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, which 


has supervision over the Federal Land 
|Banks and Federal Intermediate Credit 
| Banks. 





Illinois. Preparing 
To Check Spread o 


Infantile Paralysis 


|Health Department Predicts 
300 to 350 Cases Will De- 
velop in State Within Next 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 18. 


An extensive prevalence of infantile 
paralysis in Illinois is the outstanding pos- 
sibility of acute health problems in the 
immediate future, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the State Department 
|of Public Health. Every epidemiological 
sign indicates that from 300 to 350 cases 
of the disease will develop in the State 
within the next three months, it was 
stated. 

Early recognition after onset, followed 
by prompt and appropriate treatment, of- 
fers the only substantial hope of prevent- 
ing either fatal outcome or permanent de- 
formity in three out of each four vic- 
tims of the disease, the statement de- 
| clared. 


“Considered by experts as the barometer 
o: late Summer and early Autumn preva- 
lence, the June and July incidence of in- 
fantile paralysis has behaved this year 
almost identically as it did in that pe- 
riod of 1930,” says the statement. “Last 
| year the three months of August, Septem- 
| ber and October brought 291 cases of this 
disease to Illinois, while the half year 
yielded no less than 350 cases. This his- 
tory indicates that at least an equal num- 
ber of cases will occur this year. 

“Upon early recognition and diagnosis 
depends all substantial hope of control- 
ling the spread and preventing permanent 
|crippling effects of the disease. Conva- 
lescent serum given prior to the onset of 
paralysis prevents crippling in most cases. 
This serum may be had free of cost from 
| oe Department of Health at Spring- 

eld. 

“Since 1916 a total of 4,425 cases of 
| infantile paralysis has been reported in Il- 
linois. Out of that number 1,035 termi- 





| nated fatally, while 2,303 are now suffering | 


| from disabling physical deformity induced 
by the disease. This record indicates that 
three out of each four people who come 
; down with an acute attack of infantile 
| paralysis never retain fully the normal 
| functioning of the body.” 

: 
|ports of Chile nitrates during the first 
five months of the current year totaled 


| 63,000 tons as compared with 58,000 tons | 


| inquiries have come to me on the subject, | 
| but these have been promptly referred | 


Interest Country Wide 


as a whole showed a decrease of a little 


’ Board in their endeavor to help the pro- | 


The interest in the use of the Farm | more than 1 per cent. 

Board funds by cooperative marketing! With further price recessions during 
agencies is country wide. It has seri-| June for chemicals, fertilizer materials, 
ously affected many other distributors of | and mixed fertilizers, the chemicals and 
farm products other than in our own/drugs group showed a decrease of 1% 
field, and in all sections of the country.|per cent. Both furniture and furnishings 
‘Consider the statement this week of W. F.! in the group of housefurnishing goods con- 
Jensen, secretary-manager of the Ameri-/| tinued to decline in the month. 

can Association of Creamery Butter Man- | 
ufacturers, “Here the Land O’ Lakes | ties, prices of cattle feed fell markedly, 
‘Creameries are participating on a large! while paper and pulp, crude rubber, and 
scale in Government financing, and here | other miscellaneous items declined slightly. 
the policy seems to be to render the mem-|No change was reported for automobile 
- bers returns on a higher basis than ac-| tires. 

tually received from sales. Anyhow, that | 
is the only way one can explain this co-|than in May, as did also semimanufac- 
- operative sales agency's shrinkage in net | tured articles and finished products. 

- worth, which, according to its own state- | 
ment, is over $500,000 in two years.” |commodities, including all articles other 
, In Cleveland, the Ohio Farmers Coop-|than farm products, and among all com- 
erative Milk Association is in banrkuptcy,| modities other than farm products and 
after having obtained a “loan” of $400,-| foods, the June prices averaged lower than 
000 from the Farm Board, and more than | those for the month before. 

$800,000 is due its patrons and shippers | (The tabulation of inder numbers 


er oe likelihood of their re-| 6% wholesale prices of commodities 
ym ° : ill b int i rt i i 
Mr. Jensen also states further, “It is we e printed in full text in the issue 


; il 
In the group of miscellaneous commodi- ; 


Raw materials as a whole averaged lower | 


In the large group of nonagricultural | 


this country, as against an average of one 
car per 48 persons in the four leading | 
European countries. So if we all wanted | 
to get on the road at one time we could 
pile our whole 122 mililons into our cars, | 
without much “shoe*horning” into rumble | 
seats, and be on ow way. 

Few people stop to think what a vast 
debt mankind owes to the wheel. It was 
probably the first invention, crudely hewn 
by primitive men out of solid blocks from 
trees, and it has come down the ages in 
varying styles and types, from the lumber- 
|ing wheels of the Assyrian war-chariots, 
through the centuries of picturesque but | 
rickety coaches, to the super-efficient 
spinning circles of steel or wood that whirl 
us ahead so rapidly today. 


Traces Auto’s Growth 


Think how nearly perfect the mech- 
; anism of the American motor car has be- | 
come. It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the amount of labor, skill, patience, 
down-right genius, that have been devoted 
to the task of bringing this about—the self- 
sacrifice, the temporary frustration, the 
painful processes of trial and error, the | 


ruthless scrapping of faulty devices, the) 
irregular but relentless advance toward an | 
ever-finer adjustment of mechanical 
|means to end. The spirit that has made | 
| American industry and business great is | 
embodied in those gleaming cars that 
whirl by you on vacation trips. 








of July 21.) 
reported that the Farmers Equity Coop- , y 


erative Creamery Association of Orleans, | 
Nebr., obtained a loan last Winter from 
the Farm Bward in the amount of $40,- 
000 and that the annual interest rate is 
1% per cent,” adding that a plant was 
built at Crawford, Nebr., with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan at a cost of $25,000. He 
states further that, “A loan of $40,000 on 
‘a $26,000 plant might be in the class of 
high finance, and certainly the more the 
merrier at these low interest rates.” He 
points out further that this plant dupli- 
cates to a large degree already existing | 
facilities in that section, which is con- | 
trary to the purpose of the act and to 
the previous statements of the Board's 
policies by its chairman. 

It is significant, however, that one of 
the: executives of the Farmers’ Equity | 
Cooperative Creamery Association is Mr. | 
P. H. Betts, who happens also to be an | 
advisory member of certain of the Farm | 
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,,Board’s bodies, and who is also president 
of a recently organized marketing agency | 
for poultry, butter and other dairy prod- | 

ucts. Shortly we may have Government | 

controlled cooperative marketing agencies | 
competing amongst themselves. Cais Cath Deskin th 1-<0:2) 
Senator Criticizes Board (P 4--c 2, 3). 
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ducer has evoked the following statement 
from Senator Duncan Fletcher: “Two 
years have passed and the Farm Board's 
effectiveness has not been demonstrated 
Down in my State the Board provided 
more than $3,000,000 to put up packing 
“houses and canning plants, and it has 
only put a burden on the growers. The 
producers themselves are still unaided. The 
»C vernment is doing just a banking, brok- 
erage and speculative business, in opposi- 
tion to established banks and produce op- 
erators. This is not the function of the 


4). 
(P 3--c 4) 





| , How many different makes of cars do 


know there's one for every 4.6 people in | CXtinct today as the famous “dodo bird” | 


—but they all did their bit for the good | 
cause. The experimentation and expe- 
rience (whether it was bitter or amusing 
or heartening experience) which went into 
them did something to bring the car to its 
present state of excellence. Mr. Childs, 
the chief of our Automotive Division at 
the Commerce Department, has well said: 
“It is a long marcn of progress from the 
chain-drive, low-powered, slow motor 
cars with rear tonneau entrance, which 


plied the streets of America back in the) 
‘gay nineties’ and around the ‘turn of the! 


century,’ to the silent, swift, graceful, and 
highly efficient passenger car of 1931—but 
every laborer and technician who helped 
to manufacture those 640 different makes 
of automobiles which appeared 
intervening years contributed to that de- 
velopment.” 


Cars That Survived 


Not all the early makes of cars went 
“into the discard.” Some—with brains and 
determination and adaptability behind 


them—survived and have flourished splen- | 
didly. Before the year 1905, 186 makes| the head of an automobile company, found | 


of cars had been introduced in this coun- 


W ld N C | onic the corresponding period of 1930 
: carte] | While exports of German synthetic ni- 
aad itrogen Cart | trate of soda amounted to 20,000 in com- 
Negotiations for an extension of the | Parison with 27,000 in the 1930 period. 

international nitrogen cartel which have|,. 2¢ is unofficially reported that negotia- 
been in progress for the past two months, | tions will be resumed in London soon. If 
have been terminated without an agree- | this further attempt to reach an agree- 
ment either as to world control or Euro- |™ent proves unsuccessful, it will result in 


Many establishments and some industrial 
and community groups have already gone 
a long way in such work. 

Specifically the Committee has asked the 
trade associations to encourage their 
|members to continue through the present 
| depression the spreading of work and other 
| policies which have helped to relieve. the 
| situation. Another emergency policy the 
| Committee has asked the associations to 
| adopt is to advise it as to policies adopted 
by association members and their evalu- 
ation of the efficacy of the policies. 

Cooperation along lines of long-term 
|planning is sought in encouraging the 





* 


v : 


setting up among trade association mem~« 


|berships and the entire industries they 
|represent of those management practices 
and informational services needed for bet- 
ter control of operatidn and for giving 
| assurance of greater regularity of income 
for those dependent on the industries. The 
Committee also wishes to be advised of 
; association activities in this work and the 
| results obtained. 

| The Committee is still proceeding with 
| its activities on the basis of about 6,000,000 
| persons unemployed, as reported in a 
|special survey made in January. Al- 
| though conditions have improved in spots, 
| this figure is still considered the most 
| reliable that can be used. 


Lists Million and Half 


In the past there has been a failure ta 
| realize the extent of unemployment even 
|in times of prosperity, and unofficial es<- 
| timates place the normal amount of un-< 
employment at between 1,500,000 and 2,< 
| 000,000. While this number includes sev- 
}eral hundred thousands of persons able 
and willing to work, it also takes in those 
persons who are voluntarily unemployed 
or unable to work. 

The whole relief field is well lined up 
for handling the situation which must 
be faced during the coming Winter, and 
the Committee is approaching the problem 
from the human, standpoint, endeavorinz 
to relieve unemployment and the distress 
arising from it. The Committee feels that 
|the spreading of available work among 
|the greater number of persons is impor- 
tant, and is also emphasizing the main- 
tenance of wages. 

While it is difficult to say wthat cities 
are hardest hit by unemployment at the 
present, it is certain that they are the 
ones dependent largely on a single indus 
| try, such as Detroit and Akron. Unem- 
ployment has also increased in rural arezs 
by an exodus of persons from the city 
in search of work in the country. 

An encouraging factor in the employ< 
ment situation is seen in State highway 
work, which employed 85,000 more persons 
in June than in May, according to an 
| estimate received by the Committee from 
|W. C. Markham, executive secretary of 
| the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 


Highway Work Rises 

With the value of contract awards made 
during June for Federal-aid and other 
State highway construction more than 
$15,000,000 greater than in May, it is indi- 
cated that employment on State highway 
construction will continue to run high 
into the Summer and Fall, Mr. Markham 
| Said. His report showed $79,811,857 worth 
of Federal-aid and other State highway 
ccntracts awarded in 37 States in June 
for 6,831 miles of roads. This compared 
with $64,193,390 worth of contracts in 35 
States in May for 5,128 miles of roads. 

The report shows 274,734 workers on 
these types of roads in June and on this 
basis estimates that the total employed 


in the} 


pean distribution, according to cabled in-| 
formation received from Acting Commer- 
cial Attache D. J. Reagan at Paris. 

According to well-informed sources this 
development means that Chile will re- 
sume open market sales as before the 
first international agreement two years 
ago. 

The breakdown of the conference is 
reported to be due to Chilean demands 
for a quota increase which were unac- 
ceptable to other delegates and because 
of an announcement by Germany 
| posing as of July 15, new duties so pro- 
| hibitive as to constitute in effect an em- 
bargo on importation of Chile nitrates, 
| the trade advices indicate. German im- 


| himself faced with depleted finances, ex- 


in all States for the month was 350,000. 
keen competition between Chilean and 


im- | 


| German-Norwegian groups, with the fur- 
| ther possibility of a France-German ac- 
|cord, according to European trade ob- 


a by the Department of 
ommerce. 
senate 


| = cael 


His estimate for the 48 States for May 
was 265,000. It should be remembered 
| that these figures include only roads con- 
structed on State systems and are exclu- 
sive of roads built by counties and other 
| subdivisions, Mr. Markham pointed out, 
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| five of these are still with us. 


try—and of these only 11 are still in exist- | cessive inventories, and an unsatisfactory 
ence today. Between that year and 1910,| product; he combated and conquered all 
129 more makes made their bow, and just | those difficulties and won a signal triumph. 

During the! Romance and high adventure lie back of 
second decade of the century, car buyers; those vacation motor cars. With deep 
were given the opportunity to inspect 167/ truth it has been written that “healdry 


;new makes, and 11 of these are still be-| has gone—the sturdy trek behind the cov-! 
ing turned out. 
|ended with 1930, only 77 new makes made | come the last great heroism.” 
|their appearance, but 18 of these have) 
| proved their ability to survive. 


During the 10 years that| ered wagon is no more—business has be- 

And that heroism and resolution have 
enabled the American automobile industry | 
I can not help feeling that—from the | to turn out incomparably the greater part 


| standpoint of an insight into the “whys” |°f the nearly 36,000,000 cars that now roll 
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human interest stories that lie behind the | 


speed and power and resplendent exterior 
of the cars that whirl along the road. 
Theodore McManus and Norman Beasley 
have made some of these stories intensely 


real for us, in that study whieh they call, | 


so graphically, “Men, Money, and Motors.” 

I think of the tall, angular man, with 
vivid, burning eyes, piercing voice, and 
amazing knowledge, who never took any- 
thing for granted, who was always chal- 
lenging and probing and endlessly 
perimenting, who “wiped the laugh from 


| the faces” of those who ridiculed his ideas | 
| about electrical ignition systems and self- | 


| starters, who proceeded to develop those 
| now-indispensable things even though he 


| literally “broke a leg” doing it—and who! 
| capped that achievement by giving motor-| 


ists an effective anti-knock compound. 


Industrial Pioneers 


I think, also, of the experience in 1908 | 


of two men who later became “powers” 
in the automobile industry; they were 
creating a model car to exhibit at the 
Detroit Automobile Show; they worked 
all night in a dismal shack, cramped, ex- 
hausted, half-frozen, with a savage wind 
tearing through the crannies between the 
boards; “came the dawn” ‘as another of 
our spectacular American industries likes 
to say) and the men had completed their 
| model; they had no money now, but their 
|}car was a hit at the show, and they took 
orders for 500; a new and big American 
enterprise was under way. 


eX-.) 
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now valued at $3,333,333,333, providing em- 
ployment directly or indirectly for more 
than 4,000,000 persons. And I must not 
fail to stress the fact that, though the 
advance of the motor car has been espe- 
cially spectacular, this same magnificent 
spirit, so typical of American business, 
has been displayed by all the other 
agencies that serve you for vacation trips 
—the railways, the air services, the steam- 
ship lines on lakes and rivers and across 
the broad oceans. The record of each 
has been a real epic filled with daring 


adventure, courage and truly dramatic 
achievement. Owen D. Youne 
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furnishes to the automobile industry these | 
things: 

Copper ore, paint and varnish, ‘petro- | 
leum, gasoline, chromium, cotton, wool, 
leather, mercury, asbestos and tires. If 
you are a Pennsylvanian, you may take 
pride that your State supplies a long 
list of essentials, from steel to plate glass 
and from coke to brass. From the North- 
west, we find Montana sending, for the 
automobile industry, such things as hides 
and manganese, flax and zine. The States 
of the South provide, among other vital 
contributions, such articles as lumber, | 
asbestos, and, always, the invaluable cot- | 
ton. So those cars that roll by you, as| 
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Farm Board. Its responsibility is the 
- bringing about of economic distribution 
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And I think, again, of that other man) you are parked for a while, perhaps, on 
who started his career as a worker in a| some charming country highway, form a 
carriage factory at $1 a day and who,| 


when he*had forged upward to become} Continued on Page 7% Column 4] 
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Plan Is Offered 
To Aid Finances 
In North Carolina 


Ten-year Program for the 
Economic Rehabilitation | 


Of the State Is Proposed | 


By Executive Counsel | 


RateicH, N. C., July 18. | 


A “Ten-Year Plan” for the economic 
rehabilitation of the State of North Caro- 
lina has been proposed by the Executive 
Counsel, Tyre Taylor. 

The total bonded indebtedness of the} 
State, according to Mr. Taylor, is $550,-| 
000,000, and the annual tax bill $100,000,- | 
000. The people cannot continue to pay 
$100,000,000 in taxes, he asserts, under the | 
economic conditions now prevailing. His | 
plan, he believes, would improve the indus- | 
trial position of the State, and balance the 
budget of the public treasury. | 

The statement of his 10-year plan as 
prepared by Mr. Taylor follows in full | 
text: | 
The total sonded indebtedness of North | 
Carolina, including that of municipalities 
and counties, is approximately $550,000,- | 
000. The State has a population slightly | 
in excess of 3,000,000. . viding this fixed | 
obligation of debt into 3,000,000 shares, we | 
find, by a process of simple arithmetic, | 
that the per capita public debt in North 
Carolina is $183. This is next to the 
highest of any State in the Union. 


Total Tax Bill 


North Carolina’s total tax bill is in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000 per year. Of | 
this sum, approximately $40,000,000, or 40 
cents out of every tax dollar, is required | 
for debt service—the payment of interest | 
and principal on outstanding and matur- 
ing bonds. This leaves around $60,000,- 
000 a year, a sum which is likely to be 
somewhat reduced during the present bi-!| 
ennium, for running or operating expenses. | 
We may therefore summarize the per 
capita public obligation of North Caro- 
lin as follows: | 

“The average North Carolinians’ share | 
of the $550,000,000 is $183. The average | 
family’s share is five times this amount, | 
or $915. The average per capita tax is| 
approximately $32 per year. For a family | 
of five this would be $160, or the interest, 
at 6 per cent, on $2,700.” 

The wealth of the average American 
has been placed at approximately $3,000. 
The average per capita worth of North} 
Carolina is, in round numbers, $1,640, or 
a little more than one-half the average) 
for the Nation. Thus, North Carolina not 
only finds itself with the largest per capita 
public debt of any State in the United 
States, save 0.2, but the security pledged 
for the payment of this mortgage—the 
taxable wealth out of which interest and 
principal must be derived—is roughly only 
slightly in excess of one-half the national 
average. 





Extent of Program 


Stated in another way, North Carolina 
has attempted by far the most ambitious 
program, resources and wealth considered, 
ever undertaken by any State in the 
American Union. | 

Now let us return to the summary above 
and consider this per capita tax require- 
ment from another angle. 
that for a family of five Népro tenants 
say, the total public debt is theoretically 
$915 and that the annual tax bill is about 
$160. We know, however, that while in 
North Carolina there is collected nearly 
$100,000,000 annually in taxes, only about 
one-sixth the total population, or around 
525,000 people, own property which is 
listed for tax purposes. 

In other words, while taxes are included 
in the price of every loaf of bread we 
buy and in every insurance premium -and 
house or store rental we pay, the $1,640 
average figure does not necessarily mean 
that the average tenant farmer or the av- 
erage wage earner has any resources other 
than the proceeds of his labor out of which 
to pay his share of the $550,000,000 bonded 
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Coal-mine Mishaps 


Eight Countries , 
Analyzed by States 


eee || Oe Europe Show 


Budget Surplus 


| Death Rate Lowest in Texas, 
Michigan, North Dakota, 
Montana and Indiana 


Balances for Year Declared | tana, and Indiana led all other important 


r 4 . | coal-mining States in 1930 in having the 

Upset Roughly in Propor lowest death rates from accidents among 
tion to Degree of Reces- | men employed in the mines, according to 
< ‘ a | returns received from mining companies by 
sion in Business the Bureau of Mines. Alabama, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Kentucky had 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| gories, particularly from income and turn- 
| over taxes, customs duties, and consump- 
tion taxes on beer, spirits, and tobacco. 


juries. 
These facts are ‘shown by reports fer 


ceived from operating companies up to 


cluding capital account) at the end of the| companies that produced about three- 
| 10th month (April 30) of the current fis-| fourths of the total output of coal in the 


Texas, Michigan, North Dakota, Mon-| 


the lowest accident rates for nonfatal in- | 


1930 which the Bureau of Mines had re-| 


Italy: The Italian budget deficit (in-| June 12 of the present year and represent | 
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INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Low Wheat Price 
‘Ts Expected to 
Continue in 1932 





— 


‘Department of Agriculture 
| Says That Prospects at 
| Present Point to Continu-” 
| ance of Present Level 


“Another year of very low prices for 
the world as a whole,” so far as wheat is 
concerned, is indicated by the present 
| prospects for the world wheat crop and by 


indications of the probable demand con- 
ditions, the Department of Agriculture. 





cal year stood at 1,427,000,000 lire ($75,060,- | United States in 1930. 
000), or 8 per cent of expenditures for 
jthe period. Revenues are about 8 per) performed, 2.07 deaths and 111 nonfatal 
cent under estimates, as tax returns (par-|injuries were reported. For every fatal- 
ticularly from direct taxes, transfer taxes,|ity reported there were 54 nonfatal in- 
and income from monopolies) were lower | juries that disabled the employes for more 
than anticipated, though well above last | than the remainder of the day on which 
year’s receipts. Expenditures have been | the accident occurred.—Issued by the De- 
kept..slightly below estimates. Favorable | partment of Commerce. 

returns in May and June are expected to a 
reduce the deficit to below 1,000,000,000 lire. 


ane 
Spain Shows Surplus ‘Greater Attention 
Spain: Preliminary returns of Spanish | 2 2 
To Handicapped in 


accounts for 1930 (calendar year) indicate 
a surplus of 38,000,000 pesetas ($4,435,000 at 
average exchange rate), or about 1 per 
cent of expenditures. In the first quarter 
of the current year also, revenues appear | 
to have exceeded expenditures. 

Portugal: The recent revolt in the is-| 
the propagation | lands involved the Portuguese government | 





HE Bureau of Fisheries, established 
in 1871, has an eventful history of 
service although not among the older 
activities of the National Government. 
Its work consists of 





shellfish and their distribution to suit- | burden of which is to be spread over the 
able waters; inquiry into causes of fluc- | next five year. Aside from these expendi- 
tuation in abundance of food fishes in | tures, however, a deficit is expected for 
the lakes, rivers and coast waters of the | the current year (ended Jun 30). | 


Inited States, the development of | Austria: The Austrian budget for 1930 | 
oe of husbanding these resources. | closed with a deficit of 267,000,000 schillings | 
ae ees oe a | ($37,570,000), or 11.6 per cenit of total ex- 
fi cu ae a n i ga Gulf penditures. For the first time since 1924 | 
shing grounds of the At are ul |the ordinary budget showed a deficit (17,-| 
Se eee with a view a | 000,000 schillings). Revenues were 11 per | 
~aiae t eS ae pr nenicamicy hones ce- |cent under, and expenditures considerably | 
velopment of the commercial fisherles; | above, estimates. The cost of unemploy- 


study of the methods of the fisheries | ‘ | 
and of the preservation, utilization and iy eee chin appropriations | 


merchandising of fisheries products, | 
and the collection and compilation of | For the first quarter of the current year, | partment of the Interior. 
statistics of the fisheries; administra- | Tevenues were nearly 80,000,000 schillings | 
tion of the salmon fisheries of Alaska, |UMder estimates; but the deficit was re- 
the fur-seal herd on the Pribilof Is- |@Uced to 54,000,000 schillings ($7,598,000) cial classes and 16 have prowided specia 
lands and the care of the native in- |>y lowering expenditures. financial aid, she asserts. Additional in 
habitants of these islands; and adminis- Belgium: Preliminary figures of the Bel- | formaiton from the survey by Miss Mar 
tration of the law for the protection of | gian budget for 1930 (calendar year) give | tens follows: 
sponges on the coast of Florida. }a deficit of 1,175,000,000 francs ($32,600,-| In 1930, it was estimated that 
The Bureau of Fisheries has 
placed under the control of the National 
Department of Commerce. The insignia 
of the service, with those of other major 


Such Children 





Federal Specialist 





ther 


tures. 


especially for pensions, public works, labor,| were enrolled 


° in special 
and industry. 


Revenue was less than the| than 4,000 of the 500,000 deaf or hard-of 


divisions of the Department, has been | budget estimates, particularly from taxes | hearing were ‘enjoying special class privi- 
Also, but 
|in tax rates, introduced after the passage |5,000 of the 50,000 blind or partially- 
of the budget estimates, contributed to the | seeing children had special classes in 106 


;on transfers and inheritance. Reductions |leges in 105 cities in 26 States. 


carved in stone as a decorative panel 
for the facade of the building now under 
construction for the Department of Com- 
merce. The device of the service—a 
circle of three fishes—with the date of 
organization—1871—-are engraved in the 
panel. 

The service flag, flown from vessels 
of the fleet of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
is shown below. 


lower tax yield. |cities and 23 States. 


Surplus in Netherlands Data on Other Classes 


Netherlands: While the Netherlands 


budget for 1930 wi!l not be definitely closed | are even 


more striking in reference t 


nary figures indicate a surplus of 20,000,-| children, cripples, 
| 000 florins ($8,044,000) on ordinary account, 
{or about 3 per cent of ordinary expendi- 
ture. This is more than double the sur- 
plus anticipated in the estimates and re- 
sults from tax receipts, particularly from | py 
income tax, higher than were budgeted. | 
Expenditures were about 10,000,000 florins | 


and delinquents. 


were enrolled in special day schools an 





Hearing on Freight Rates 31,000 of the 6,000,000 anaemic an 


[Continued from Page 1.] in 126 cities scattered trough 31 State 


road bonds, which. according to Mr. Dick, above estimates. It is probable that this! Slightly more than 10,000 cripples from 


* : P ; surplus on ordinary account will be offset an estimated 100 in the Nation were ‘ ed and inhabited chiefly | ex ; ~.| United States, “Canada, 
will be removed from the approved list by a deficit on the extraordinary budget, | piven ase = ee = Ses entirely undeveloped and y | expected to permit of definite decisions as 


figures for which are not yet available. by 93 cities in 19 States. 


earn 1.50 times ‘ixed charges, amounted | 
to $5,748,500,000, or 76 per cent of the 
total. 

“The disastrous efect of the removal of, 
so vast a volume cf securilies from toat 
legal list upon the credit of the railroads 
and their future financing is apparent,” 
said Mr. Dick. “It would preclude that 
continuous inflow of capital which the 


itures under the Swiss budget for 1930! nave 
exceeded estimates, the former by 50,000,- 
000 francs and the latter by 44,000,000 | guents special class attentio 

francs. A surplus of 6,700,000 francs ($1,- a P ane Sane. 


similar attention. 


resulted. ; 
Czechoslovakia: Preliminary reports in- 


maintenance of an adequate notional | budget for 1930. This, however, was offset Pioneered By States 


For each million man-hours of work | 


Schools Is Shown 


5 eases > : 
and salvaging of useful food fishes and |in heavy extraordinary expenditures, the Only Small | roportion of 
Receive 
| Special Instruction, Says 


Only a small fraction of the 8,000,000 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren in the United States are being given 
| special attention in the public schools, 
Elise H. Martens, specialist in the educa- 
tion of the exceptional child, Federal Office 
of Education, points out in a survey on 
this problem just published by the De- 


However, 26 States have enacted legisla- | 
| tion authorizing the establishment of spe- | 


been | 000), or about 9 per cent of total expendi- | were 500,000 mentally deficient children, of 
Expenditures ran above estimates,| which 55,000 in 315 cities and 40 States 
classes. Less 


Statistics for 1929, the latest available, 


until the end of the current year, prelimi-| speech defectives, anaemic and tubercular 


With an estimated incidence of 1,000,000 nental divide, the summit of which ex- 
speech defectives, slightly more than 52,000 | ceeds 8,000 feet altitude, trails were rough] entire section of the inter-American High- 


| classes in 65 cities representing 22 States; 


tubercular children enjoyed the privilege | Once on the south side of the divide, how- 


. But 9,000 of the 
Switzerland: Both receipts and expend- | 759.000 delinquent and unstable children | 
There are 55 
cities in 25 States which give the delin- 


| To this number may be added 500,000! Jowa to Conduct Survey 
293,000), or 1.5 per cent of expenditures, | gifted children who also constitute an F 


educational problem. Special classes have | 
been provided for them in 30 cities and 18 
Commission has said is essential to the | Cicate a small surplus on the Czechoslovak | States, but only 3,800 are being reached. 


predicted July 18 in a statement summar- 
izing the world wheat outlook. The* 
statement follows in full text: 

In most of the Winter wheat regions 
of the United States a big crop is being- 
harvested. June 1 conditions indicated a 
total crop of 649,000,000 bushels which 
would be about 45,000,000 bushels larger 
than that of last year. The condition of 
Spring wheat, on the other hand, is much 
below average, being especially poor in 
large areas of the Dakotas, Montana, and 
the Pacific Northwest where the develop- 
ment of the crop has been seriously re- 
tarded for lack of moisture. Despite the 
Gucr expected low yields of Spring wheat, the 

or total wheat crop of the United States is 
F likely to be one of the largest of recent 
years and to provide a large surplus over 
domestic requirements. 





MEXICO 


Present Prospects 
The present prospecis for the world- 
wheat crop and inaications of probable 
demand conditions point to anotner year 
ot very low prices tor the world as a whole. 
AURORA oN SS/ No bumper crop is expected this year for 
< Xe Yay oboe the worid as a whole, but the very large 
AUUR stocks remaining in North America, Ar- 
|gentina, and Australia promise a plentiful 
world supply even though yields snould be 
very low. s*urthermore, increases in the 
Russian acreage which have been made 
this year wouid, with average yields, re- 
sult In a crop as large as that obtained 
with the high yields of last year. 
‘the lack of rain during the past two 
months in the Spring wheat regions of the 
| United States and Canada has resulted in 
the crop now being in very poor condition 
‘Yin many parts o1 these regions. Large 
|areas in Canada, in particular, have been 
| very seriously damaged by the drought. A 
| considerably smaller production than that 
of last year is also indicated in the Danube 
Basin countries of Europe, but this will 
probably be partially oftset by somewhat 
|iarger crops in the European importing 
| countries. 
| Conditjon of Crops 
Altogether, the condition of the wheat 
crops of the Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries, together with the indications of a 
gregtly reduced acreage in Argentina and 
Australia, point to a wheat crop for the 
world outside Russia and China for 1931l- 
32 considerably smaller than that of last 
year. Unless yields should again be larger 
than average, the Russian crop is likely 
to be somewhat smaller than last year, 
| torrents, and we had to fell trees in order found more favorable topographical con-| for the increase in plantings this year 
to cross. In the vicinity of the centi- ditions and they anticipate little difficulty | js not sufficient, with average yields, to 
in this region. An aerial survey of the counterbalance the reduction in the crop 
which would result from average yields in 
place of the very high yields of last year. 
Stocks of old wheat, July 1, in the 
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| The International bridge spanning the Rio Grande at Neuvo Laredo, 
northern terminal of the Mexican section of the Inter-American High- 
way, is illustrated, with a map of the route of 3,247 miles of roadway 
1 through seven republics from Neuvo Laredo to Panama City. Engineers 
of the United States Bureau of Public Roads have just completed a recon- 
naissance survey of the route through Costa Rica. The Inter-American 
Highway, as routed, will pass through Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, 
e Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama. The entire cost to com- 
plete the thoroughfare is estimated at $50,000,000. The photograph repro- 
duced is from the files of the Pan American Union. 





Engineers Complete F irst S pan 
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dj|and rocky, steep and circuitous; men be-| way through Costa Rica has been under- | 
came too exhausted to mount or dis-|taken by the United States Army Air 
d|mount, and the horses fell Srequentiy. | Cerys with the permission of the Costa world outside Russia and China appear 

Rican Government, and these air photo- jicely to be larger than last year: and 
S.| ever, we found the beautiful El General) graphs, together with the reconnaissance : ; ) 


as large as on July 1, 1929. In the 
Valley, a rich and open region still almost | surveys by engineers on the ground, are sbout as large as o “tg Argentina, and 


Australia stocks on June 1 were appar- 
ently considerably larger than last year 
and slightly larger than in 1929. Both 
in the importing and exporting countries 
of Europe (outside Russia) stocks appear 
i Pr to be much smaller than in 1929. The 
a poverty po agg en Be on July 1 carryover of the world outside Rus- 
z - 'methods of financing the initial ‘sections | !@ and China is somewhat uncertain due 
Of Prison Industries of the highway. The total cost of the Uneestamy 98 0 ——— a 
entire route has been tentatively estimated (uring the next few weeks. The amoun 

Des Mornes, Iowa, July 18. at $50,000,000. of carryover in Russia remains entirely 

The State Board of Control is planning | uncertain, though it is expected to be 


by Indians; possibilities for agricultural | to the location of the proposed road. 
development in this valley are very great.” Within another year, it is expected that 
On the toute from San Jose northward reconnaissance surveys of all the countries 
to the Nicaraguan frontier, the engineers | traversed by the highway will have been 
— |completed. Reports from Central America 


indebtedness and the $50,000,000-$60,000,- transportation system.” 
000 a year required for current running ex-| Urging that the Commission grant the 
penses. Neither does it follow, and this Tailroads’ request for an increase in 
aspect of the problem has received a great freight rates, Mr. Dick said 


land-owner is actually making enough 
money from his farming operations to en- 
able him to carry his theoretical share of 
the burden. 


a chance to come through the present 
emergency. 
of Germany,” he said, “so why 
Tax Burden 

All this means—can only mean, as the 
recent heated tax controversy in the Gen- 
eral Assembly clearly revealed—that unless 
North Carolina can achieve a better bal- 
anced and a more widely diffused pros- 
perity, industry is going to be called upon 
to bear a burden of taxation which not 
only is out of proportion, from the stand- 


the aid of their railroads. 


possible while the 
their present predicament.” 


recent years 


ine whole 
deal of attention of late, that the average Question resolves itself into whether the | 
country can afford to give the raliroads 


“The world came *o the aid 
cannot 
the people of the United States come to 
A return of 
the country to prosperous conditions is im- 
railroads remain in 


At this point Commissioner Meyer in- 
terrupted the witness to remind him that 
\‘the railroads were in a position during 
to anticipate the present 


point of equity and fairness, but which, | Situation, and they could have made rate 


as a practical matter, will drive industry 
from the State. 

This is a serious possibility to contem- 
plate, but no one acquainted with existing 
trends and conditions doubts its reality, 
and no one stands to lose more, I take 
it, through such a disastrous eventuality 
than the hard-pressed farmers who now 
find it difficult, and.in numerous instances 
impossible, to pay their taxes. “The ad 


tariffs with the Commission. 


themselves. 
Evades Revenue Questions 


phrase of the moment, and land must be 
further relieved of the burden of taxation. 
It does not follow, however, either that 
industry can pay a great deal more than | 
it is paying, or that such “relief,” when 
effected to the extent of State support 
of the entire six-months school term, will 
materially alleviate the depressed condi- 
tion of agriculture. For the plight of the 
farmer is not, in the final analysis, at- 
tributable to taxes, high as they are. It 
is attributable, rather, to the fact that 
the farmers, along with a great many 
other people, including not a few indus- 
trialists, find it impossible to make the 
money with which to pay taxes. 


New Ideals Seen 


curity holders. 


carefully current 
the amount of the increase required. 


people, 


adjustments through customary filing of 


Commissioner Meyer told the witness 


that it was not the Commision which had 7 ‘ 
cut the rail rates down, but the carriers quarters, 0 sme surpius i pesbeble on 


Commissioner Lewis asked Mr. Dick to) crown ($4,825,000) is indicated in the Dan- 
what extent, in his opinion, would it be ish ordinary budget for the year ended 
necessary to increase present rates in or-| March 31 
valorem cow is dry,” to employ a graphic der for the carriers to bring their reve-| available). 
rues to a safe margin above fixed charges.| proximately 10,000,000 crowns ($2,680,000) 
Mr. Dick replied that in his opinion it above estimates, and an authorized loan <% . hag oe ‘ " 
— — much-a question of money as| of 6,000,000 crowns was not negotiated be- which have sight-saving or Braille classes, 
of confidence on the part of railroad se-| cause of the satisfactory budget sition. | 4; Ay sir 

t Pressed by Commissioner| In the estimates, a surplus on the ordi- cities maintaining classes for the deaf or 
Tewis for an answer to his question, Mr.| nary budget balances a deficit on extraor- 
Dick said he would have to study more dinary account. 
revenues to determine 


by extra budgetry expenditures, causing a ; , 
| total deficit - the pone new wel of en .| Organized public efforts that have been | 
000.000 crowns ($20.128,000) * |made to reach the needs of exceptional 
Hungary: For 10 months of the fiscal children are centered in the three major 
year erided June 20. the Hungarian bud- Units of our educational and governmen- 
get ahawdd & deficit of 87,100,000 pengos; tal system: The State, the county, the 
a final deficit for the year in the neigh- pf Of these — eer has been 
borhood of 150,000,000 pengos ($26,250,- he pioneer, since the initial steps in pro- 
000), or 10 or 12 per cent of expenditures viding for extreme deviates were taken 
was anticipated. Total tax returns were by State legislatures throughout the coun- 
about 5 per cent under estimates, receipts try. _— oe has been realized 
from turnover tax and customs duties bc- Since those first enactments’ were made. 
ing particularly low. ne - the last decade aoe 
’ ; Se ee ; e egun to assume _ responsibility 
ees én oo wins which augurs well for future achievements 
showed a small deficit of 8,500,000 crowns, 1” the education of exceptional children. | 
($2,278,000), or about1.5 per cent of total The effect of adequate State support 
expenditure. At thebeginning of the fiscal and supervision is well demonstrated by a 
year the treasury held.a cash reserve of SUTVEY of the cities in which special edu- | 
78,764,000 crowns, which may be drawn cation has been organized. Of the 315 
nae as halance ion budget ’ cities which provide for mentally retarded 
Norwegian Dclame children, 39 are in Massachusetts and 48 
“On the basis of the first three in New York. Six States—Massachusetts, 
a - New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
F +o,» Wisconsin—contain more than 50 per cent 
ee Saweeien hadges for the fiscal year of all the cities which have made such 
: s provision. 

Denmark: A surplus of about 18,000,000 Again, Ohio alone lays claim to one- 
fourth of the cities which have estab- 
. lished special classes for crippled children 

{ a r > ; . 
ee ee aan ee - as well as those which have provided for 
. visual defectives. Of a total number of 
15 cities of less than 30,000 population 


Norway 


11 are in Ohio. Almost one-fifth of the 


hard-of-hearing are in Wisconsin. 
In general, it is rather clear that the 
Finland: The*Finnish budget for 1930 greatest progress has been made in cities 
(calendar year) closed with a deficit of and towns of those States where a defi- 


Mr. Dick declared that the country could 463,200,000 marks ($11,700,000), or a littie nite recognition of the importance of the 
support the increase proposed by the car- 
riers. He pointed to the “thousands of tures. 
riles of highways, dotted with automo- 
biles, motion picture theaters filled with ditures than were anticipated in the es- effect. 
and other amusements well at- 
tended,” and said that the “people can’t was covered from cash reserves, 
pay the doctor, but they can drive their 


less than work has found expression through leg- 
islative support. No doubt there is a 


reciprocal relationship here of cause and 


10 per cent of total expendi- 
Lower returns from direct taxes 
and State enterprises and higher expen- 


timates accounted for the deficit, which ¢4am do much to mold public opinion and 
to secure legislative enactment. 


Baltic States: Incomplete returns indi- 
cate a deficit of about $1,000,000 in the 


Education leadership in the State } 





a survey to guide it in converting prison 
industries to conform to the provisions of | 
the Federal Hawes-Cooper law relating to | 
the interstate shipment of prison-made | 


articles, according to an oral statement by 
Chairman C. M. Roberts. 

The industries of Iowa's three penal 
institutions produced a net profit for the 
State last year of $495,000. The Federal | 
law, which becomes effectiye in 1934, will | 
cut off the out-of-State market for many 
of these products. 





President Returns Report 
Of Navy Selection Board 


The White House announced orally on 
July 18 that President Hoover had re- 
turned the report embodying recom- 
mendations of a Selection Board of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Department of the Navy recently ap- 
pointed to choose a list of lieutenant com- 
manders for promofion to commander in 
the Navy Medical Corps. 

The report was returned, it was ex- 
plained, af the request of “high officials 
of the Department of the Navy before 
the President had acted upon it or be- 
fore he had had an opportunity to 
study it. 


Navy Observatory to Get 
40-inch Photo-telescope 


{Continued from Page 1.1 

ing more accurately than ever before. 

The new telescope is being built by 
Prof. G. W. Ritchey, builder of the Mount 
Wilson telescope, from a design made 
in collaboration with Professor Henri 
Chretien, of the University of Paris. It 
is part of the program of moderniza- 
tion of the observatory which is expected 
to cost $160,000. 


Radio Declared to Aid 


Remote Areas Benefited, Says 


| bound to result from a proper educational 


larger than last year and may be larger 
than in 1929. 


Returns to Farmers 


The present very low levels of prices for 

new wheat are resulting in very small 
returns to farmers even in the Winter- 
wheat regions where yields are good. Else- 
where, especially in the Spring-wheat re- 
|gions where yields are likely to be very 
low, returns to wheat growers will be ex- 
tremely small, indeed. Nevertheless, there 
appears to be small prospect for any great. 
improvement in world prices. 

If a world crop smaller than that of last 
year should materialize, there may be some 
improvement in world market prices in 
the latter part of the 1931-32 season as 
compared with, the early part. The ex- 
tremely heavy world carry-over may be 
expected to have an especially depressing 
effect upon early season prices. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that develop- 
ments as to Russian exports will have an 
important bearing upon the course of 
Many of ttiese people never have seen world prices during the season and that 

a railroad train or an automobile, and! indications as to the probable volume of 
have never been more than a few miles;such exports during the 1931-32 season 
away from their home environs But|are at the present time almost wholly 
for the radios in their communities they lacking. There are also other factors 
still would be living in the nineteenth which are now uncertain and which will 
century. affect the course of prices during the 
While the advantages of radio in re- season. 
ducing illiteracy have been most en- 
couraging during the past decade, they 
are destined to become even greater in | 
the future, through the formation of sci- 
entifically devised radio educational pro- | 
grams. Independent educational stations 5 zs 
now are cumin “schools of the air,” Savt Lake City, UTan, July 18. 
while the radio networks recently have! The State Board of Examiners has de- 
begun courses of instruction supplement- clined to allow to the Board of Insanity 
ine classroom teaching a $60,000 deficit which was sought that 

Plans are being formuiated, through the the latter might establish 8-hour shifts 
offices of the Secretary of the Interior, in the mental hospital in place of the 
for the furtherance of education by radio.| present 12-hour shifts. The Board of 
While definite plans have not yet been| Examiners held that deficit appropria- 
devised, intensive studies still are being| tions are permitted only in emergencies 
made. In the meantime independent sta-' and since the 12-hour shifts have been in 
tions and the networks are adding more vogue for a number of years no emer- 


Decline of Illiteracy 


Office of Education 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


general improvement in the use of the 
English language, educators contend, 1s 


radio campaign. 

Knowledge of current events and cos- 
mopolitan methods is imparted to rural 
listeners, and those people inhabiting the 
mountains and the backwoods. The Of- 
fice of Education, as an experiment sev- 
eral months ago, placed a number of radio 
receiving sets at strategic locations in 
remote areas, and the results were ex- 
traordinary. 


Deficiency Fund Denied 
Utah Board of Insanity 


One further observation by way of in- 
troducing the suggestions which are to 
follow. North Carolina will never again 
be satisfied with a hopeless and inferior 
civilization and way of life. 
year of progress and constructive achieve- 
ment have given us a new vision and a 
new standard of civic and cultural values. 
Our old inferiority complex has vanished. 
A new generation, a generation which has 
never become reconciled to despair, has 
grown up. 

To gain an idea of the extent to which 
this hopefulness and confident optimism 
have become an ingrained attitude in this 
State, suggest to a North Carolinian that 


the school which his children attend is 
its service 
He will doubtless 
agree that it is costing too much, but I 
fancy that he will also have something 
very definite to say about the rights of his 
children to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity! In Pitt County, one of the sorely 
tried agricultural communities, this precise 
issue was presented the other day and the 
alomst defiant answer to a 
sweating mass meeting would have glad- 


costing too much and that 
should be curtailed. 


forthright 


dened the heart of Aycock. 
State Unity Cited 


Shall the University of North Carolina 
another respectable me- 
diocrity in the field of American higher 


become merely 


Ten glorious 


automobiles to the movies.” 





— Latvian budget. In 1930 Lithuania had 


Zi . = a surplus of $2,700,000, or about 8 per cent 
Truck free Highways of expenditures, with revenues above and 


expenditures below estimates. The Es- 
Are Sought on Sundays tonian Government's grain-stabilization 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 


activities resulted in unforseen expendi- 
with holiday passengers seated on boxes 







sg Ne 


At the Executive Offices 


ture and caused a deficit of about 6,000,- July 18, 1931 


7 000 crowns ($1,600,000), or about 6 per 
o Senrtee ” the rear of the machine. cent of expenditures. 9:30 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
oo. with a careful driver members of poland: The Polish budget closed Secretary of the Treasury, called to dis- 
—s age are apt to injure themselves (yarch 31) with a deficit of 55,600,000, cuss the German financial situation. 
inches tee Gn Be group. Bae Zlotys ($6,238,000) or 2 per cent of ex- | 10:30 a. m.—William B. Skelley, of 
: ‘ rge group. Be- ; aad 
cause the truck owner does not pay for the penditures. Total revenues were about 10} Tulsa, Okla., president of-the Skeely Oil 


: he uhie Gans ay per cent under estimates, largely becausc 
trip, the Public Service’ Commission has | of lower returns from taxation (especially 
no jurisdiction and safety rules and equip- | customs duties and State monopolies), but | 


ment cannot be made obligatory. | expenditu¥es also were under estimates b 
Officials dislike to spoil the pleasure of — 5 per cent. . 


persons who, not owning cars themselves, | Rumania: No figures of actual expen- | ti 
cannot go on holiday outings except by/qditures under the Rumanian budget for) “©? 

truck. On the other hand, such persons, | 1930 (calendar year) are available. Rev-| _ 2 P. m.—The President left for 
especially children, ought to be protected | enues for the year fell below estimates by| Week-end trip 
against their own carelessness. Motor ve- | § 603,000,000 lei ($39,618,000), or about 18| Rapidan River in Virginia. 
|hicle inspectors in this State will not at-|per cent. Tax yields, particularly of cus- ,— — = 
tempt to halt truck picnicking, but every y 
effort will be made to compel caution on | siderably less than anticipated. 
the part of drivers of the passenger-car- | cia] | 
rying trucks. 

Another accident-contributing factor is 
the long truck trip with a single driver at receipts for the telephone concession. 
the wheel. Truck drivers on these long Yugoslavia: For nine months of the 
trips are paid by the trip, in many in-/| last fiscal vear 
stances. If they can stay 


Company, called to pay his respects. 


An offi- 


year at 2,000,000000 lei ($12,000,000), 
against which may be set 1,000,000,000 lei penditures below estimates. 
Bulgaria: For 10 months of the fis 


(closed March 31) the get, according to 


education? Are we to build no more roads | Cough to get the job done, their earnings | 000,000 dinars ($3,414,000), or a little over | deficit of 954,000,000 leva ($6,872,000), 


or bridges 


[Continued on Page 7,'Column 1.] 


Are the curves of illiteracy, | 4e proportionately high. 
poverty and disease—curves, by the way, | SPlit with a partner, it is not so profitable. 


If they have to|2 per cent of expenditures for the period.| about 15 per cent of total expenditures, 
Greece: An official estimate placed the | which 550,000,000 leva was accounted 
In consequence many drivers stay at the|surplus on the Greek budget, 
wheel for periods of 24 hours or longer.| March 31, at approximately 200,000,000 | bonds. 





PRESIDENT'’S DAY 





12 m.—William R. Castle Jr., see 
Secretary of State, and Ogden L. > 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, called | im_use are only 10 per cent efficient. 
to discuss the German financial situa- | 


his fishing camp on the | 


tom duties and turnover tax, were con- drachmas ($2,600,000), although the bud- | ferred to the photographic plates. 
get as adopted anticipated a small deficit. mirrors will reflect clear images of stars 
estimate places the deficit for the No detailed figures are available, but rev- 


cnucs scem to have been above and ex- plates instead of only near the center, es 


year ended March 31 the Bulgarian bud- 
statements of the 
awake long | Yugoslav budget showed a surplus of 194,- League of Nations Commission, showed a 


The new 40-inch telescope will photo- 
graph sky-sections in which the clear 
area, all of which will be accurrate, is six | 
\times the diameter of the clear area in 
pictures made with the largest instru- 
ment in existence today. The designers 
|say this means 36 times as much area 
of the sky can be studied on one plate 
and they except, as a rev''t, thea’ * - 
strument will make possible far more ac- 
curate charting of the skies than pre- 
viously. 

Improvements in the Ritchey-Chretien 
telescope will make it 90 per cent efficient 
|in photography as compared with its 
| theoretical optical power, whereas the 
| largest and most powerful telescopes now 


and more educational features. |gency exists. 





~ ADVERTISEMENT "ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepis for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 


is increased effici will : : : : 
by Aeon ee ee Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


be obtained by new types of mirrors, im- | 
proved photographic plates, and super-| 
refinements of operation. The light from | 
the stars first falls on a large specially-| 

| designed concave mirror, is reflected to a! 
=| smaller convex mirror, and then is trans- 
These | 


a 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 

Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
cal the present largest telescopes. 


The emulsion for the plates to be used those who advertise on controversial questions. 
in this telescope will be more sensitive - 
than that now used. It will be paced 
orjon glass plates ground with extreme 


over the entire surface of the photographic 


is the case with photographs taken with 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advertising 
Department, The United States Daily. 

« 


of| accuracy to correspond to the curvature 

for|of the field: given by the new mirrors, 

closed|by borrowing in the form of treasury/in stead of on unground glass plate as is } 
now the practice, 


| 
| 
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Radio Commission Order Held |Texas Measure | 
Not Subject to Injunction Suit To Prevent Waste ‘On Docket of Supreme Cou 


‘Ap 


Curcaco, IL. 


AMERICAN BOND AND MorTGAGE COMPANY 
AND TRIANON, INC., 


v. 

Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA. 

| Circuit Court of popes, Seventh Circuit. 
0. 


| Appeal from the District Court for the 
| orthern District of Illinois. 





n, Legislative Reference Library, 
_— State of Wisconsin 


A summary of new laws enacted by 
the 1931 Wisconsin Legislature, cover- 
ing the subjects of institutions, high- 
ways, education and labor, was printed 
in the issue of July 18. The summary 
concludes as follows: wn 

llections | WOK), which was being operated by ap- 

a a payment and pellants after the Federal Radio Commis- 

nice eputetion act which gives to the in-| Sion had refused their ee for ‘ 
dustrial commission the right to assist | The District Cour 





Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 9, 1931 


renewal of license. 


ALSCHULER, Evans and Sparxs,|care to continue upon the condition that 
— .+ | they pay appellants for their loss, appcl- 


| their 
Evans, Circuit Judge.—Appellee brought | other licensee suffered through the loss of 

| this suit to enjoin the continued operation | its license. 

}of a radio broadcasting station (WMBB- | 


| 


workmen in making wage collections, |granted the injunction, and this appeal | 


| followed. 

Upon original argument of the cause 
this court, deeming that there appeared 
“certain questions or propositions of law 
concerning which instructions are desired 


Chapter 161 includes the State, county, 
town, city, village, school district, sewer) 
district, drainage district under the defini- 
tion of employer in the section of the stat- | 
utes which requires the employer to com- 
ply with safety standards. 

r 235 is | . 
santas the penalties attached to the oe ee ects a pnd -— = 
— the hours of labor of women im) ot the anvome. Cuiet. eunatedel that 

“Chapter 242 Gunetitutes, the Gonehe of ae es ae not be an- 

ive negligence for contr ory | * a, s . 
aiticence in personal injury actions. — eae Mortgage Company 

Every citizen is affected in one way or et al., Roe 
another by tax laws. - ton = =. Appellants Narrow 

ets and budgets represent | . - 4 
as cach em of government desires to Previous Contentions 
spend. Taxes have increased because bud-| Upon reargument here appellants nar- 
gets have become larger. And, incidentally, | rowed their previous contentions by waiv- 
it must be taken for granted that govern-| ing their assignments of error which chal- 
ment can not be made cheaper. In Wis- lenged the constitutionality of the Fed- 
consin, as elsewhere, additional taxes are|eral Radio Act, but contended that the 
needed always, and, as the people at large order of the Radio Commission, which 
served notice that they could not pay| the bill herein attacks, should be avoided 
higher rates on property than they are| because it is arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
now paying, the search for new reser- | unfair. This charge is predicated upon 
voirs of revenue to tap was made the | the following established facts: 
obligation of the Legislature. Appellant American Bond and Mortgage 

Taxation is one of the burdens of so- Company, an Illinois corporation, was en- 
ciety which is not easily lightened. lt | gaged in selling securities throughout the 
provokes controversy and agitates many| United States. Appellant Trianon, Inc., 
people every legislative session, and the/|an Illinois corporation, operated for profit 
1931 session was not an exception to the|a public ballroom in Chicago. These two 
rule. Income tax bills, life insurance tax’ corporations conductéd this broadcasting 
pills, inheritance tax bills, sales tax bills | station, using the same transmitter and 
reached varying stages of progress in the | dividing the expense of operation. The 


the certificate. | 


| whose property 
}was considered 
|Company v. Mahon, 260 U. S. 393) 
|confiscated by judicial decree and the| 

rights of one to the use of the air, which 
jright is dependent upon a Government 
| permit limited both as to extent and time. | 


|The former is vested. The latter is per- | 
| missive. 


|for proper decision of the cause,” certi- | 
particularly directed | fied such questions or propositions to the thereunder, and,. therefore, the order of 


“| were entitled to no compensation for the | 


lants are not in a position to attack an 
| order of the 
| was within its power to make, without 
| first exhausting the remedies given them 
|by the Radio Act, to-wit, by appealing to 


;the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 


View of Supreme Court 
In Previous Proceeding 





stated is, that in denying a renewal of 
license to one broadcasting station, which 
had not offended against the rules of the 
Commission, solely to reduce the number 
of such stations, the Commission should 
have required the other broadcasting sta- 
tions to pay a fair sum to appellants to 
compensate them for their loss. They 
contended that if other licensees did not 


mission Program 


A bill to create a State Conservation 
»ommision to prevent the waste of oil and 
| gas has been prepared by a group of mem- 
| bers of the Legislature and introduced in 
both houses. It was stated by the authors 
| that they believe this measure will meet 


lants should have been perrilitted to con- 
tinue upon the condition that they pay 
roportion of the loss which some 





| Outlined in his recital message. 
While. there seems much of merit in| The message was drafted by Senator 
this position, appellee contends that Ap- | Woodward and Representatives Wagstaff, 
pellants are in no position to make this|Petsch and Dimmitt. In an oral state- 
contention in this suit at this time be-| ment explaining the bill they pointed out 
cause of their failure to appeal to the| that under its terms a Conscrvation Com- 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- | mission is created composed of three mem- 
lumbia, as provided by section 16 of the|bers to be appointed by the Governor, 
Radio Act of 1927, U. S. Code Supplement,!one to be appointed for two years, one 
title 47, section 81. Appellee also con-|for four years and one for six years, at 
— Fred the an under which ap-/a salary of $7,500 per year. 
pellants operated, ran for a limited period 
only; that no vested rights were acquired Transfers Rights 

The bill transfers from the Railroad 


Commission to the Conservation Commis- 
sion all jurisdiction, powers, rights and 
authority heretofore conferred upon the 
Railroad Commission and gives to the 
Conservation Commission all rights, powers 
and authority to act under the terms 
of the bill. 


The bill is strictly a conservation meas- 


the Commission was valid and appellants | 
loss of their property. Technical Radio 
Laboratory v. Federal Radio Commission, 
36 F. (2d) 111. 
We are well satisfied that there is a! 
vital difference between the rights of one 
(in coal land such as} 
in Pennsylvania Coal | ; 
is | Other than to prevent physical waste of 

gas and oil and invest in the Commission 
the power and authority to prevent such 
waste. The bill is clear and explicit in its 
definition of waste and leaves no oppor- 


ing so as to include economic waste. 


Called Improvement 


The bill contains no provision which 
might justify it as being classed as legis- 
lation to fix and determine the price of 
oil and gas based upon market demand. 
The contents of the bill clearly are an im- 
provement in matters of procedure over 
the law as it exists at this time. Ample 
procedure is provided in the bill for ex- 
pediting ‘the trial of issues, and making it 
egg roe for orders of the Commission to 

more speedily enforced. The appellate 


We are likewise satisfied that appel- 


Radio Commission which | 


Authors of Bill Believe Gov- 
ernor Is in Accord With! 


the views of Governor Ross 8. Sterling as | 
| 


ure and does not attempt to do anything | 


tunity for the construction of its mean-| 


“tutional amendments listed above, 


Senate and in the Assembly. 
Tax Laws Outlined 


| station{ was located at Homewood, Ill, 
jabout 25 miles from the City of Chicago. 


Broadcasting at this station dated back 


In addition to the gas tax, the oleomar- to a period before the passage of the first 


garine tax, and the exemption from taxa- 
tion of farm personal property there are 
a number of 1931 taxjaws which are ex- 
pected to serve a beneffial purpose. They 


“The Loomis telephone tax bill which | 
sets up a new schedule of taxation ——— | 
phone companies. Rates on local and Pural 
exchange service range from 2%2 per cent | 
on gross receipts of less than $10,000 
to 6% per cent on gross receipts 
of $700,000 or more. Toll lines operators 
would pay taxes ranging from 2% per cent 
on gross receipts of less than $25,000 to 
8 per cent on receipts over $800,000. The | 
State takes all taxes from toll line business 
and 15 per cent of those collected from 
local and rural exchange service. What | 
remains is distributed to the towns, vil-| 
lages, and cities where the utility proper- | 
ties are located. 
Income Tax Exemptions | 

An income tax law, introduced by Mr. 
Groves, which repeals the three-year av- 
erage plan passed during the Zimmerman 
administration, increases the exemption for 
dependents, and raises th schedules for 
incomes above $3,000. | 
Bill 0. 775 A., now in the hands of the | 
Governor, which increases o sone tax 

freight and passenger trucks. 

mil No. 415. A, introduced by Mr. 
Groves and signed by Governor La Fol- 
lette after the session adjourned alters 
the provisions of the inheritatnce tax as it) 
ig divided between the Federal and State | 
governments. This new law applies only 
to large estates but it is expected that | 
it will yield additional revenue to the 
State. 


| 


Utilities 


Many Senators and Assemblymen were 
committed to a somewhat definite plan of 
procedure in regard to utilities because of 
campaign and pre-election promises. Con- | 
sequently, there were at least six important 
utility measures introduced, and all but 
one of these passed both the Senate and 
Assembly. The following three laws, two 
éyint resolutions, and one bill are frequently 
referred to as the Progressive power pro- | 
gram which was an effort to give citizens 
and business of the State plentitul power at 
low cost and to place the State’s natural | 
yesourcés in the hands of the government 
to be developed for the benefit of Wiscon- | 
sin instead of for private interest: 

The Langve bill proposed to permit. mu- 
nicipal competition with private utilities. 
This passed the Assembly by a vote of 
75 to 9, and was nonconcurred in by the 

ate. 
ena ptr 50, known as the Loomis bill, 
permittéd one or more communities to 
éstablish power districts with tax powers. 


Utility Corporation 


| With 5,000-watt power. 


; wholly lgst if the order of the Commis- 


,at eliminating interference was to reduce 





Chapter 314 creates a new State depart- 
ment, the State Utility Corporation, which 
wil correlate power resources and equip- 
ment of the State preparatory to the 
State’s entering the power business. 

Joint Resolution 10, S. introduced by 
Senator Loomis, opens the way for an 
amendment to the State Constitution to 
permit the State to enter the power busi- 

ess. 

. Assemblyman J. W. Carow’s joint reso- 
lution, 14, A., provides for an amendment 
to the State Constitution to permit munici- 
palities to bond for the purchase of util- 


ities without counting the bonds as part} of limiting broadcasting stations in such | 


of the 5 per cent indebtedness limit. 
Chapter 183 gives strict 


ice Commission. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


regulatory | possessors and users of radios. 
powérs to the State Railroad Commission | contention, however, is that the Commis- 
and changes the name of the Railroad| sion acted arbitrarily when it denied ap- 
Commission to the Wisconsin Public Serv-| pellants’ permit without providing any | 


| 


In the case of the two proposed consti- | 


it is 


necessary to remember that approval of! 


an amendment by two successive biennial 
legislatures and a subsequent referendum 
of the people is necessary before it can 
become effective. 

Agriculture 


A majority of the members of the Legis- 
lature are from farming communities. 
Generally speaking, the agricultural coun- 


| 


Federal Radio Act. After the creation 
of the Radio Commission, licenses were 
granted and renewed to conduct the 


broadcasting station at the aforementioned 


place, and in August, 1927, the Commis- 
sion issued a construction permit for the 
construction of a new transmitter at | 
Homewood, and upon its completion, is- 
sued a license authorizing full time op- 
eration on a frequency of 1,190 kilocycles 
This license was 
renewed from time to time until it ex- 
pired Sept. 1, 1928. In May, 1928, the 
Commission entered a general order to the | 
effett that it would hear all applications 
for renewals of licenses or permits for con- 
ducting broadcasting stations July 9, | 
1928, and notified the appellants, as well 
as all other applicants, that unless a’ 
showing was made that public interest, 
convenience, or necessity would be served 
by renewing the licenses, they would be} 
denied. The hearing was had, and the 
Commission denied appellant's application, 
the order to be effective Sept. 1, 1928. 


Commission’s Reasons 
For Adopting Order | 


The Commission set forth its reasons | 
for adopting this order, stating that it| 
was acting in compliance with the equali- | 
zation requirements of section 5 o: the} 
amendatory act of March 28, 1928; that | 
such action would promote the public 
interest and convenience; that it would} 
greatly improve receptive conditions in the | 





| broadcasting band by the elimination of a | 


part of the 
existed. | 

Appellants showed that large sums of | 
money ‘(over $100,000) had been expended | 
by them in building their station and in| 
developing their business, and that the} 
benefit of this expenditure would be 


interference which then} 


sion were not reversed. They likewise 
showed that no objection had been made 
to the manner in which they had con- 
ducted their station, and that the only 
reason for the order of discontinuance 
was the necessity of reducing the number 
of broadcasting stations in order that the 
radio users might secure the maximum 
enjoyment through lessened interference. 
It also appeared that public convenience 
necessitated the regulation of broadcast- 
ing stations and the only practical way 


the number of broadcasting stations. 
Without going into the details of the 
evidence, it may be said that the proof 
showed that the Congressional Act was 
to secure a more even geographical dis- 
tribution of broadcasting stations and the 
elimination of trouble, so annoying to the 
radio users, which arose through inter- 
ference. It appeared that a 5,000 watt 
power broadcasting station has a radius 
of area of good service to suburban! 
dwellers of approximately 100 miles and 
a radius of area of fair service to rural 
listeners of approximately 1,000 miles; 
that a station of such power, however, 
interfered with another station broadcast- | 
ing on a similar wave length 3,000 miles | 
away. 
Arbitrary Action Charged 


In Denial of Permit 
Appellants do not now question the 
necessity of regulation nor the propriety 


manner as to give the best service to the 
Their 





compensation for the loss of property, 
which such order of discontinuance neces- 


sarily entailed. Their position _ briefly 
*"In any case, civil or criminal, in a 
Circuit Court of Appeals, or in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, the} 


court at any time may certify to the Supreme 
Court of the United States any questions 
or propositions of law concerning which in- 
structions are desired for the proper decision 
of the cause; and thereupon the Supreme 
Court may either give binding instructions 
on the questions and propositions certified 
or may require that the entire record in the 


ties of the State called loudly for drastic! cause be sent up for its consideration, and 
reductions in governmental expenditures, | thereupon shall decide the whole matter in 


so it was natural to expect that the farm 
problem should appear in the form of a 
request for less burdensome taxes, and for 
relief measures for the dairy industry. Im- 

rtant agricultural bills which in some 


nstances are designed to guard the con-|pellant did not see fit to avail 
suming public, as well as the producers, one 


are: 

Chapter 96. This act provides that any- 
one manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing or. using oleomargarine in large 
quantities in hotels, restaurants and board- 
ine houses, shall pay a license fee for 
the privilege of handling it and be sub- 
ject to inspecticn by the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. The license fees 
to be paid are as follows: 

For manufacturers, $1,000; for whole- 


[Continued on Page §, Column 1.) 


| 


| 


| 


|constitutional right ‘which he says the action 





controversy in the same manner as if it had 
been brought there by writ of error or appeal.” 


“We ,have above called attention to the 
provisions of the Radio Act which give re- 
dress against arbitrary or unjust action by 
the Commission. We repeat that the ap- 
himself of 
right of appeal thereby conferred, but 
n the contrary chose to violate the Com-| 
mission's order and to stand on an alleged 


of the Commission infringed. It would be 
subversive of all established principles were 
courts, in litigations between parties, who} 
have reciprocal rights under the Consti- | 
tution, to settle their controversies by broad 


statements to the effect that acts of Con- 
gress are unconstitutional upon their face; | 
and this not only in ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances and méannér of the Application | 
of the statute by the administrative body, 
but with knowledge that the party com: | 
plaining had failed to pursue the rémedy 
provided by law.” 


| quoted in the margin. | 





The view of the Stipreme Court on this 
proposition is clearly indicated in White 
|v. Johnson, 282 U. S. 367, a case similar | 
to the one under consideration, in which 
similar questions were at the same time 
certified to the Supreme Court, and in 
|which the certificate was likewise dis- 
But Yespecting redress against 
unjust and arbitrary action of the Com- 
mission, the court employed the language 


effective. 


cannot attack an order such as is 





266 U. S. 265, 269; First National Bank y. 
‘ Weld County, 264 U. 8. 450, 453. 


Other authoritiés, The decree is affirmed. 


holding that one 


« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


FIXTURES—Beds furnished to owner of apartment building for permanent in- 
stallation in apartments—Coverage by real estate mortgage— 


Fifteen door beds furnished to the owner of an apartment building to constitute 
@ permanent part of the apartments constituted fixture#and were covered by a 
real estate mortgage executed subsequent to the conditional sale contract under 
which they were sold to the owner. 


Murphy Dood Bed Co. v. New England Bond and Mortgage Co.; 
Ct., June 24, 1931. 


» 





Mass. Sup. Jud. 





INSURANCE—Accident insurance—Avoidance of liability—Suicide—Presumption 
against self-destruction—Sufficiency of evidence to overcome presumption— 


In an action on an accident policy in which the insurer disclaimed liability on 
the ground that the insured’ who had been found shot through the head in his 
garage in which he had been working on his car, had committed suicide, evidence 
that a pistol which the insured had kept in his car was lying by his side a few 
inches from his right hand, that a shell which would fit the pistol and which had 
been recently discharged was found on the garage floor, and that the flesh where 
the bullet had entered was seared, was sufficient, as a matter of law, to overcome 
the presumption against suicide and to justify the court’s direction of a verdict 
for the insurer, although there was no evidence of a motive for suicide and there 
was evidence that the insured was living happily with his wife and was having no 
domestic trouble, that he was occupying a responsible and remunerative position 


and was having no business troubles or worries, and that he was in fairly good 
health. 


Sawyer v. Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27830, July 1@, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Search of automobile without warrant—As- 
rest without warrant—Probable cause— 


Where city police officers, who had been informed by Fedral prohibition agents 
that liquor would be delivered at a certain time at the home of a person from 
whom the Federal agents had recently purchased liquor, entered the house in which 
such person lived, under a search warrant, shortly before the specified time, and 
after searching the premisés for liquor without success waited therein until the 
time of delivery, and where an automobile drove up to the house at the specified 
time and an occupant thereof knocked at the door and was told by the occupant 
of the house, when one of the officers opened the door, that “they’re raiding,” 
the officer had a right to arre’t such occupant of the automobile, although without 
a warrant for his arrest, and, after making the arrest, had a right to search the 
automobile when he saw in the seat thereof, through an open door, cartons which 
were similar to those in which he had on numerous occasions found intoxicating 
liquor and which contained ap amber-colored liquor resembling moonshine liquor, 
although without a warrant for the search of the automobile, since he had reason- 
ablé grounds to believe that the occupant of the automobile was in the act of 
committing the offense of possessing intoxicating liquor with intent to sell it. 


Washington v. Phillips; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22826, June 26, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action on policy—Evidence—Adniissibility of suicide | 
notes to prove time of death—Presumption of death from seven years absence— 

In an action on a war-risk policy instituted more than seven years after the 
insured’s disappearance, in which the Government claimed that the policy had 
lapsed during the seven-year period and therefore was not in effect at the time of 
his presumed death at the expiration of the period, notes written by the insured 
to his wife at the time of his disappearance, when he was in financial and perhaps 
criminal difficulty, telling her that he was committing suicide, were admissible 
to prove that he died at the time of his disappearance and therefore before the 
lapse of the policy, in the absence of a substantial showing that the insured wrote 
the notes for the fraudulent purpose of simulating a death and collecting along 
with his wife the proceeds of the policy, both on the theory that they were ex- 
planatory of the otherwise proven disappearance and presumptive death, and on 
the theory that, viewed as spontaneous statements made shortly before suicide 
while under great stress of emotion and in contemplation of death, they were ad- 
missible to prove the state of mind or feeling and intention of the insured at the 
time of his disappearance, under the res gestae doctrine. 


United States v. O’Brien et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3095, June 17, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Federal Radio Commission—Refusal to renew li- 
cense—Attack on order in Government’s injunction suit—Failure to appeal to Court 
of Appéals of the District of Columbia— 


Corporations which had not appealed to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia from an order of the Federal Radio Commission denying their applica- 
tion for a renewal of their license, in accordance with the provisions of the Radio 
Act of 1927, could not attack the validity of the order in the Government's suit to 
enjoin the continued operation of the station—American Bond and Mortgage 
Company et al. v. United States. (C. C. A. 7.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1158, July 20, 1931. 








RADIO COMMUNICATION—Federal Radio Commission—Refusalg to renew li- 
cense—Broadcasting companies’ right to compensation for expenditures— 


Corporations which had expended more than $100,000 in building their broad- 
casting station pursuant to a construction permit issued by the Federal Radio 
Commission, and in developing their business during operation under licenses 
issued by the Commission, were not entitled, on the Commission’s refusal to renew 
their license to compensation for the loss of property which the discontnuance 
of the operation bf the station necessarily entailed, on the theory that the Com- 
mission denied their application for a renewal of their license solely to reduce the 
number of stations and thereby eliminate interference and not because of any 
violation of the rules of the Commission, since they had not acquired a vested 
right to the use of the air by réason of such permit and licenses but had been 
granted merely a permit limited both as to extent and time.—American Bond and 
atorgeee Company et al. v. United States. (C. O, A. 7.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1158, July 
20, 1931. 


procedure is simplified and made more 


' 
here 
under review without availing himself of | 
| all of the remedies provided by the statute 
| for the correction or the modification of | 
| the order, aré: Gorham Manufacturing | 
| Co. v. State Tax Commission of New York, | 


State Conservation Com-| 


Austin, Tex., July 18, | 
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Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 

ed. 

Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
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peal to District of Columbia Court Re- Qf Oil and Gas Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
quired to Make Invalidity of Order Available | 
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the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Appeal—Review—Harmless error — Instruc- 
ions to jury—Denial of due process— 
Whether section 412 of Article VI of Cal- 

ifornia Constitution, providing that no 

judgment shall be set aside on ground of 
misdirection of jury unless court shall 
be of opinion that error complained of 
has resulted in miscarriage of justice, con- 
stitutes deniel of due process in contra- 
vention of Fourteenth Amendment if con- 
strued to justify a refusal to reverse judg- 
ment in case in which due process of law 
has been allegedly denied by reason of & 
misdirection to jury.—Interstate Transit Co. 

v. Rogers, No. 222; Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. 

(March 25, 1931). 

Attorneys—Compensation—Lien on fupd in 
United States Treasury to pay award of 
Mixed Claims Commission— 

Whether attorneys who procured award 
by Mixed Claims Commission under con- 
tract with claimant entitling them to com- 
pensation only in event award was) entered 
and payment thereof secured were entitled 
to quitable lien in fund in United States 
Treasury for payment of award to secure fee 
fixed for their services by the Commission, 
on claimant's denial that he was indebted 
to them; and whether Supreme Court of 
District of Columbia had jurisdiction to ap- 
point receiver to collect amount of award 
and pay attorneys their compensation in 
suit in which claimant was served by publi- 


cation.—Jones et al. v. Mellon, etc., et al., 
No. 234; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (June 29, 
1931). 


Bailment—What constitutes—Repair under 
contract of vessel being loaded by owner— 
Whether one engaged in making repairs 

under contract to vessel during time that 

vessel owner was in active control at least 
of a hold of vessel where loading was goin 

on, and when vessel was in command o 

master with full complement of officers, was 

bailee of such vessel--Morse Dry Dock 

& Repair Co. v. Lancashire Shipping Co., 


Ltd., et al., Nos. 235-38; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
(April 13, 1931; no opinion). 

Bailment (see also Negligence; Shipping; 
Towage). 

Boiler Inspection Act (see Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act). 


Constituional law (see Appeal; Continuance; 
Federal Taxation: Deductions; Insurance; 
Negligence; Oil and gas; Schools). 

Continuance—Absence of counsel and wit- 
nesses—Effect of notice of and participa- 
tion in hearing before special master— 
Whether action.of special master in pro- 

ceeding to hearing in spite of fact plain- 

tiff was without counsel or witnesses and 
desired postponement, but where notice of 
hearing had ben sent to plaintiff's attorney 
of record, plaintiff participated in hearing, 
cross-examining witnesses, etc., and after 
hearing plaintiff was afforded opportunity 
to introduce further evidence, constituted 
denial of due process to plaintiff.—Tutson 

v. Holland et al., No. 220; D. C. Ct. Appls., 
cert. (May 4, 1931). 

Courts (see Criminal law). 

Criminal law—Jdurisdiction—Jurisdiction of 
offense—Jurisdiction of Criminal Court of 
Supreme Cort of District of Columbia to 
try offense against United States— 
Whether Supreme Court of District of 

Columbia holding a Criminal Court, Divi- 

sion No. 2, had jurisdiction as such court 

to try person and sentence him upon indict- 

ment alleging violation of 18 U. S. C. 88, 

punishing conspiracy to commit any of- 

fense against United States. in view of fact 
that code of law for District of Columbia 
contains no statute either defining or pre- 
scribing punishment for offense of con- 

spiracy and further fact that 18 U. S. C. 

546 provides that crimes and offenses against 

United States shall be cognizable in Dis- 

trict Courts of the United States—Pitts v. 

oaks. No. 221; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (May 

. 1931). 

District of Columbia (see Criminal law). 

Equity rules (see Judgment). 

Evidence (see Negligence). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
of railroad—Absolute liability upon proof 
of violation of Boiler Inspection Act— 
Whether railroad employe, in action un- 

der Federal Employers’ Liability Act and 

Boiler Inspection Act, was entitled to dl- 

rected verdict upon proof that railroad had 

violated Boiler Inspection Act, and that such 
violation was at least one cause of acci- 
dent. irrespective: of any other possible 
contributing cause, or whether case should 
have been submitted to jury on evidence 
to determine proximate cause of accident. 

—Wells v. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., No. 

224; C. C. A. 6. cert. (49 F. (2d) 251). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act (see also 
Federal Safety Appliance Act; Master and 
servant). 

Federal Safety Appliance Act—tLiability of 
railroad for death of brakeman—Viola- 
tion of act—Defective coupler—Assump- 
tion of risk—Judgment notwithstanding 
verdict— 

Whether State Supreme Court erred in sus- 
taining action of trial court in rendering 
judgment for interstate railroad company 
notwithstanding verdict against company 
for death. of brakeman from injuries sus- 
tained when crushed between two couplers 
during “kicking’’ movement of cars, on 
ground that, as matter of law, there was no 
evidence of maintenance of defective coup- 
ler by company in violation of Federal 
Safety Appliance Act or of company's negli- 
— in movement of cars in disregard of 

rakeman's safety under Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, and that brokeman, as 
matter of law, assumed risk of going be- 
tween cars.—Meisenhelder, etc., v. Byram 
et al.. etc.. No. 211; Minn. Sup. Ct., cert. 

(233 N. W. 849; 236 N. W. 195). 

Gaming (see Insurance). 

Insurance—Regulation—Legality of method 
of selling insurance—Mutual contracts giv- 
ing survivors share in proceeds of poli- 
cies— 

Whether a system, known as “Colgrove 
System,” of promoting sale of life insur- 
ance pursuant to which a number of per- 
sons taking out insurance policies sign 
contracts, by which they designate a cer- 
tain bank or trust company as trustee and 
agree that in event of death of an insured 
within five years the trustee shall distribute 
one-fourth of proceeds of policy in pay- 
ment of premiums of other subscribers to 
agreement whose policies are in force, 
constitutes, in effect. gambling transactions, 


} and as such is contrary to public policy 
of Illinois; or whether threatened revoca- 
tion of Hcenses of insupance agents em- 
ploying such system wold deny to them 
rights guaranteed by Federal Constitution. 
—Colgrove et al. v. Lowe, etc., et al., No. 
214; Ill. Sup. Ct., cert. (343 Ill. 360). 
Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 
Judgment — Conclusiveness — Persons con- 

cluded—Member of class—Right to have 


decree in alleged class suit vacated— 
Where action by owner of railroad notes 


against railroad's receiver for fraudulent 
purchase of notes, in which accounting 
was sought of profits made by receiver 


through subsequent sale of notes and in 
which similar relief was sought on behalf 
of other defrauded noteholders, was dis- 
missed “With prejudice’ on motion of 
plaintiff and in interveners at their costs 
under agreement whereby they received a 
sum of mony, did such decree of dismissal 
bind a notholder not made a party to the 
action on theory that action was a class 
suit, maintainable under Eouity Rule 38, 
and, therefore, did court properly deny mo- 
tion by such noteholder to intervene and 
to vacate decree of dismissal on ground it 
was fraudulently entered.—Union Trust Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y., etc.. v. Ayer et al, 
No. 212: C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 11). 
Jury (see Federal Safety Appliance Act). 
Master and servant—Liability for injuries to 
servant—Risks asumed by servant—De- 
fective tools— 

Whether risk of injury from using de- 
fective shovel, danger involved ‘being ap- 
preciated, is ordinary risk of employment 
of railroad section laborer assumed by him, 
or extraordinary risk; and whether em- 
loye avoided assuming risk by objecting 
o using shovel without obtaining promise 
to repair or replace. or, if promise to re- 
pair or replace was obtained and then with- 
drawn, or master, in response to objec- 
tina, ordered employe to go to work with 
shovel or quit, did employe by continuing 
to use shovel thereby assume risk of in- 
jury therefrom, as matter of law under Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act.—Oregon-Wash- 
ington R. R. & 


Navig. Co. v. Bevin, etc., 
No. 215; Oreg. Sup. Ct., cert. (298 Pac. 
204). 
Master and servant (see also Federal Em- 


ployers’ Liability Act; Federal Safety Ap- 

pliance Act). 

Motor vehicle (see Negligence). 
Negligence—Actions—Evidence — Burden of 
roof—Cause of injury— 

Whether vessel Owners sustained burden 
of peeves liability of repairman using acety- 
lene torch in ——, repairs to vessel, while 
gasoline was stowed in removed hold and 


+ 











haphtha was being loaded therein, for dam- 

es resulting by explosion and fire by 
showing that falling of draft of cases of 
naphtha, the cause asserted by the repair- 
man, did not cause the explosion. and, as 
held below, by showing that no other ade- 
quate cause, other than use of acetylene 
torch, existed.—Morse Dry Dock & Repair 
Co. v. Lancashire Shipping Co., Ltd., et al., 
Nos. 235-38; C. C. A. 2, cert. (April 13, 1931; 
ho opinion). 


Negligence—Actions—Questions for jury— 
Contributory negligence—Proof required— 
Instructions— 

Whether instructions in trial of action 
for damages allegediy sustained in automo- 
bile — that jury in considering evi- 
denc@ on defense of contributory negligence 
should bear in mind that law presumes that 
“plaintiff took ordinary care of his own con- 
cerns” and that defendant in meeting bur- 
den of proving contributory negligence ‘can 
not rely on failure of plaintiff to prove 
that he (plaintiff) was not guilty of negli- 
gence, but defendant must produce evi- 
dence that he was,” which instructions were 
given in acordance with California statutes 
declaring presumptions to be evidence (sec. 
1957, Calif. Code Civil Proc.), providing ‘‘that 
& person takes ordinary care of his own 
concerns” is a disputable presumption (sec. 
1963), and authorizing, as construed, jury 
to weigh such presumption against testi- 
mony to contrary (sec. 2061), denied to de- 
fendant due process of law.—Interstate Tran- 
sit Co. v. Rogers. No. 222; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
cert. (March 25, 1931). 


Negligence—Acts constituting—Use of acety- 
lene torch in repairing vessel being loaded 
with gasoline and naphtha— 

Whether it was gross negligence on part 
of repairman on vessel undergoing repairs 
to use acetylene torch at a point removed 
from hold where gasoline was stowed and 
into which naphtha was being loaded, with 
knowledge of repairman, and in compart- 
ment separated therefrom by steel bulk- 
heads and portion of shaft tunnel, such as 
to render repairman liable for damage from 
explosion and fire—Morse Dry Dock & Re- 
pair Co. v. Lancashire Shipping Co., Ltd., 
et al., Nos. 235-38; C. C. A. 2, cert. (April 
13, 1931; no Opinion). 


Oil and gas—Lands of States—Permits and 
leases—Validity of provision of California 
Tidelands Leasing Act excepting lands in 
incorporated cities— 

Whether in California Tidelands Leasing 
Act (Chap. 303, Stat. 1921), permitting and 
authorizing leasing of certain State-owned 
tidelands for purpose of prospecting and 
drilling for oil, a provision that ‘in no case 
shall permits or leases be granted cover- 
ing tide * * * lands fronting on an in- 
corporated city, or for a distance of one 
mile on either side thereof’’ is unconstitu- 
tional in violation of equal protection clause 
as a classification of incorporated cities 
apart from unincorporated cities without 
reasonable basis.—Carr et al. v. Kinsbury, 
etc., Nos. 229-33; Calif. Dist. Ct. Appl., 4th 
Dist., cert. (Jan. 16, 1931). 


Patents—Actions for infringement—Evidence 

—Patent Office file wrapper—Effect of refusal 
of court to examine— 

Whether trial ‘court was justified, in action 
for infringement of patent in which de- 
fense of invalidity was asserted, in refus- 
ing to examine Patent Office file wrapper of 
the Handy patent, No. 1636416, for track for 
toy electric trains, to ascertain contempo- 
raneous intention of inventor and of Patent 
Office with respect to subject matter claimed 
and estoppel effect of patentee’s disclaimers, 
—American Flyer Mfg. Co. v. Handy et al., 
No. 215; C. C. A. 2, cert. (6 U. S. Pat. Q. 
294; 48 F. (2d) 1074). 
Patents—Interferences—Reduction to prac- 

tice—Abandonment of application— 

Where petitioner filed application in 1915 
covering several inventions and disclosing 
invention in issue but not claiming it in 
any claim, and notified Patent Office that 
application was so filed under instructions 
of secrecy of Navy Department, and, upon 
requirement of Office, he later divided appli- 
cation and proceeded with portion of appli- 
cation covering another invention but ad- 
vised Office that balance of application was 
not abandoned but held in Office as matter 
of Government secrecy, was petitioner en- 
titled to award of priority of invention in 
issue in interference between his application 
filed in 1922 and respondents’ patent on ap- 
plication filed in 1919.—Fessenden v. Wil- 
son et al., No. 219; C. C. P. A., cert. (48 F. 
(2d) 422). 

Process (see Attorneys). 

Public lands (see Oil and gas: Schools). 

Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act; Federal Safety Appliance Act). 

Receivers (see Attorneys). 

Schools—Public schools—School lands and 
funds—Application to other than school 
purposes of proceeds of school lands—Va- 
lidity of Idaho statutes— 

Whether, as provided by Idaho statutes, 
proceeds from sale of public lands granted 
to Idaho by United States for establishment 
of permanent school fund may be used by 
State, in foreclosing mortgage held as secur- 
ity for loans made from such fund, for 
payment of taxes, insurance premiums on 
buildings and improvements, and for ab- 
stracts and other expenses incident to such 
foreclosures, notwithstanding provision of 
Idaho Admission Act that proceeds of lands 
so granted shall be expended only in sup- 
port of schools and provision of Idaho Con- 
stitution (sec. 3, Art. IX) that public school 
fund shall remain inviolate and intact and 
no part Nbe transferred to any other fund, 
or be use r appropriated except for schools. 
—Kieldsen v. arrett, State Treas., etc., 
No. 223; Idaho Sup. Ct., appl. (March 
18, 1931). 
Shipping—Limitation of owner's liability— 

Privity or knowledge of owner— 

Where terminal and shipping agent in 
charge of railrokd’s operations at its coal 
terminal ordered master of railroad's tug 
to “‘dtill out” a certain barge moored among 
many others for loading upon it coal for 
transportation t® consignee who furnished 
barge, and tug in attempting unassisted 
and during strong wind to bri out barge 
several tiers Inside lost control be the other 
barges and they drifted away in the storm, 
was there such privity or knowledge of rail- 
road tug owner as to maneuver and loss 
caused thereby, within meaning of Limited 
Liability Act (46 U. S. C. 183), as to preclude 
railroad limiting its lability for subsequent 
loss of and damage to barges which were 
thus set adrift to value only of tug ad- 
mittedly at fault.—James McWilliams Blue 
Line, Inc., et al. v. Penshylvania R. R. Co., 
ce. No. 216; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 
59). 
Shipping—Limitation of owner's liability— 

Proceedings—Evidence— 

Where tug of bailee of flotilla of barges 
negligently, allegedly, set adrift a number 
of the barges and neglected reasonable ef- 
forts to rescue them, many of barges being 
lost or damaged, is bailee entitled to limit 
its liability under Limited Liability Act (46 
U. S. C. 183) as to damages resulting from 
negligent setting adrift of barges to the 
value only of tug; may such bailee evade 
liability for loss and damage resulting from 
neglect to rescue barges by failure of barge 
owners to establish that their individual 
barges were at locations where they could be 
rescued.—James McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., 


et al. v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co.. etc., No 
216; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 559) 
Shipping (see also Bailment; Negligence; 


Towage): 

States (see Schools). 

Towage—Injury to tow—Actions for dam- 
ages—Evidence — Presumption of negli- 
gence— 

Whether tug performing simple contract 
of towage is bailee for hite where barge 
is in custody of tug and no servant of owner 
of barge is present, such as to give rise, in 
action for breach of contract of towage, 
to presumption for negligence on part of tug 
where it received barge in good condition 
and redelivered it in damaged condition 
without any explanation of cause or cir- 


cumstances of the damage.—Stevens v. 
“White City.” etc., No. 217; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
(48 F. (2d) 557). ’ 


Towage (see also Shipping). 


Trial (see Continuance). 
Witnesses—Competency — Confidential rela- 
tions and privileged communications— 


Attorney and client— 

Whether testimony of attorney who had 
represented plaintiff in negotiations leading 
to making of contract out of which suit 
for breach of trust arose, as to facts which 
were within knowledge of such attorney 
but not communicated by plaintiff, was ad- 
missible in evidence in such suit, or was in- 
admissible as privileged matter between at- 
torney and client.—Tutson v. Holland et al., 
No. 220; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (May 4, 1931). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 
Deductions — Interest — Interest paid on 
money borrowed to purchase or carry 

United States securities—Validity of pro- 


ry of New Cases Filed Accounting Aske 


| to Philadelphia. 








| 
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Into Farm Board 
Loans to Firms 


Unfair Practices Charged by 
Pennsylvania Dairy to 
Creamery in West, Fi- 
nanced by Government 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
and orderly marketing of what the farm- 
ers produce.” 

With regard to the Land O’ Lakes use of 
the Government certificate of 93 score 
in their advertising, that is a very spe- 
cial favor, and is one that\has been uni- 


| versally condemned and criticized since 
}its inception-a few years ago, even prior 
{to the event of the Farm Board. 


You 
ha-2 not been misinformed at all, as Mr. 
Schilling states, It is true that Land O’ 
Lakes butter is made at various cream- 
eries,, shipped to their warehouse at Min- 
neapolis, and there scored and inspected 
by Government graders. But after that, 
it is processed into pound and other print 
forms, and shipped to other warehouses 
at distant points, in this particular case, 
It is kept there until it 
is sold to the retailer who in turn may 
have it in his store for some time. Yet 
at a period of from not less than one week, 
and often two weeks or more, the con- 
sumer buys this butter; bearing an offi- 
cial looking circular certifying that it is 
Government-inspected 93-score butter, 
whereas in many cases it will score less. 


|The consumer looks upon these certifi- 


cates as a Government guarantee of qual- 
ity and condition, whereas they are ac- 
tually only a record of grade classifica- 
tion. We strongly believe that the use of 
this misleading certificate of Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries should be prohibited, or 
be phrased so clearly no misunderstand- 


| ing of its purpose could exist. 


Use of Butter Brands 
Mr. Schilling asks you to agree with him 


|that it is a distinct advantage fer the 


farmers to brand their own butter, and 
that they have enjoyed this privilege only 
a few years. The farmers have always 
enjoyed this privilege. The farmers in 
shipping their butter to a cooperative 
marketing agency are losing far more of 
their identity and control of their business 
than by shipping to open competitive 
markets. .Many creamery brands have 


been established in the past and at pres- _ 


ent, and the quality of the producer's but- 
ter has always defined the price he re- 
ceived, regardless of how it was marketed. 
No identity has been lost by makers of 
high-grade butter, no more than that 
hundreds of member creameries of coop- 
eraative agencies have lost their identity 
completely under the coop brands. The 
cooperative given less guarantee of identity 
to the creamery than the independent 
wholesalers. Wholesale butter distributors 
for years have built up the reputation and 
outlets for good creamery marks, insuring 
such creameries a broad competitive mar- 
ket for their products, and have been to 
a great extent responsible for raising the 
standards of butter production and conse- 
quent higher returns to the creameries by 
the educational work they have carried 
on in the field. 


Neither the cooperatives, nor the Gov- 


ernment S pioneers in this field the 
path was DBlazed by the independent whole- 


|salers of butter. 


Our firm purchases approximately 15,- 


|; 000,000 pounds of butter annually from in- 


dependent creameries, the major portion 
from Minnesota and adjacent States. Cer- 
tainly we would not be in a position to 
maintain these sources if the farmers in 
that territory were not receiving more sat- 
isfactory remuneration by shipping to us 
than they would be by joining a coopera- 
tive selling organization. 

Because the Farm Board funds were 
originally provided by ourselves and other 
taxpayers, we believe that it is within our 
rights to request of you as our representa- 
tive cooperation in demanding an ac- 
counting of the Farm Board’s loans to 
cooperative marketing agencies such as 
Land O’ Lakes to the extent that their 
management and use of public funds 
loaned to them under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act makes repayment absolutely 
certain, and their unfair competitive sales 


| methods be restricted and prohibited. 
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Underhill, Francis L. God in worship. 


(The 
Lambeth series.) 


46 p. Lond., J. Nisbet & 
co., 1931. 31-12352’ 
Woods, Frank T., bp. of Winchester. Faith 
é& witness of church in this generation. 


(Lambeth ser.) 45 p. Lond., J. Nisbet & 
co., 193%. 31-12354 
Amer. inst. of accountants. Special com. on 
terminology. Accounting terminology; pre- 
liminary rept. of ... 126 p. N. Y., Cen- 
tury co., 1931. 31-12339 
Assn. of bar of city of N. Y. Meeting in 


memory of John G. Milburn, Dec. 15, 1930. 


27 p. _N. Y., 1930. 31-8369 
Bolton, Mrs. Ethel (Stanwood), comp. Immi- 
grants to New England, 1700-1775. 235 p. 
Salem, Mass., Essex inst., 1931. 31-9484 


Bull, James H. John Bull of Perkiomen, early 
Phila. county, now Montgomery county, Pa., 
and his descendants, 1674-1930; collected 
and prepared by ... 436 p. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. Shannon-Conny prtg. co., 1930. 

31-9483 

Carroll, Eber M. French public opinion and 


foreign affairs, 1870-1914. 348 p. N. Y., 
Century co., 1931. = 31-12228 
Dallmann, Wm. The Holy Ghost. To cele- 


brate 19th centenary of first Christian Pen- 
tecost. Acts 2. 59 p. St. Louis, Mo., Con- 
cordia pub. house, 1930. 31-10008 
Davis, Walter G. Ancestry of Sarah Stone, 
wife of James Patten of Arundel (Keénne- 
bunkport), Me. 152 p. Portland, Me., South- 
worth press, 1930. 31-9482 
Dawson, Baylis M. More life elements from 
our succulent foods. 31 p. Takoma Park, 
Wash., D. C., Wash. coll. press, 1931. 


31-12345 

Demerest, Ada R. Junior worship, programs, 
songs and stories. 240 p., illus. Cincinnati, 

, Standard pub. co., 1931. 31-12029 


enfield, Conn. Official program of 250th an- 
niversary celebration of town of Enfield, 
Conn., Je. 26, 27 and 28, 1930. 40 p. Thomp- 


sonville, Conn., Press of H. C. Brainard, 
930. 31-9465 
Forbes, Mrs. Rosita (Torr). Conflict; Angora 
to Afghanistan, illus. 333 p. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes co., 1931. 31-12229 


Gaines, Elizabeth V. Cub creek church and 
congregation, 1738-1838. 99 p. Richmond, 
Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Pub. for author 
by Presbyterian com. of pub., 1931. 31-12030 

Kirk, Harris E. Glory of common things. 
160 p. Lond., Westminster pub. co., 1930. 

31-12038 


vision limiting right to deduct to original 

purcha‘ers— 

Whether provision of section 214(a), Par. 
2. of Revenue Act of 1921, limiting right 
to deduct from income interest paid on 
money borrowed for purpose of purchasing 
or carrying certain obligations of United 
States to original subscribers only to such 
obligations is unconstitutional as an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable discrimination in 
favor of original subscribers and against 
those who purchased such securities in the 


open market; and, if constitutional, whether 


such provision is to be 
effect to Jan. 1, 1921.— 
Bowers, etc., Nos. 225-28; 
(May 25. 1931). 


iven retroactive 
ip) et al. ¥. 
c. e A. 2, cert. 
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Basic Rate Level Agreement Covering Building 


On Compensation’ 


Increased in Qhio Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


State Industrial Commission 
Announces 10 Per Cent 
Elevation in Insurance| 
Written by State Fund 





CoLumsus, OHIo, July 18. 


The State Industrial Commission has 
just announced that it has been found 
necessary to, increase the average basic 
rate level fom workmen’s compensation in- 
surance written by the State insurance 
fund approximately 10 per cent. At the 
same time the Actuary, E. I. Evans, made 
public the condition of the State fund as) 
of Dec. 31, 1980, disclosing that its assets 
of that date weve $52,840,925 and its sur- 
plus was $2,117,062. This compares with 
$56,366,886 and $3,273,709, respectively, as 
of Dec. 31, 1929. 

Reasons announced for the rate in- 
crease, which is not uniform but based 
on experience of the various classifica- 
tions, are: Increased benefits by amend- 
ment to the law; increasing medical cost 
trend; increasing liberality in the inter- 
pretation of the law by the courts on ap- 
pealed cases previously disallowed by the 
@ Commission, and increasing the burden on 
the fund due to employers of three or} 
more employes failing to comply with the | 
act by payment of premium, the fund) 
being required to pay claims of such em- 
ployes and often being unable to recoup 
such losses from the employers due to in-| 
solvency and other causes. 


Scope of Revision 


The revision carries increases in 257 
classifications, decreases in 58 and no 
change in 274. The occupational disease 
rate remains unchanged at 1 cent per $100 | 
of pay roll. 

Receipts of the State fund for the year 
1930, including premiums and interest on 
reserve funds, totaled $14,004,756, the re- 
port showed. Total disbursements of the 
fund for the year were $16,165,030, leaving 
an excess of disbursements over receipts | 
of $2,160,274. a 

“It is natural to expect this condition 
to develop,” the Commission stated, “as a 
period of general depression immediately 
affects the entire premium income due to 
fewer men exposed and resulting in lower 
pay rolls, while disbursements are only 
slightly affected due to the payment of 
benefits over a long period of time in) 
many cases. 


Increased Disbursements 


“A period of depression develops condi- 
tions that serve to increase disbursements, 
such as giving previously injured workers 
who have been able to resume employment 
in a more or less crippled condition but dur- 
ing the depression are unable to obtain 
employment, an opportunity to make claim 
for the remaining compensation due to 
them as a result of their injury. It is 
also found that physicians, hospitals, etc., 
now have time in which to check up their 
records and file biils for services rendered 
during periods of high industrial activity, 
which they had previously overlooked. 

“This condition has been recognized and 
funds have been provided in the claim 
reserve to meet it in order that premiums 
would not have to be increased for such 
purposes during periods of depression.” 

The Commission reported a decrease of 
12.4 per cent in pay roll from 1929, a de- 
crease of 17.6 per cent in number of claims 
filed and a decrease of 16.2 per cent in 
premium receipts. Medical awards for 
1930 accidents decreased 14.3 per cent. 


Laws Revising Tax System 
Of Wisconsin Are Reviewed | 


[Continued from Page 4.} 
salers, $500; for retailers, $100 up to $400 
depending on sales; hotels and restaurants, | 
$100; boarding houses, $50. 
Purpose of Bill | 

The purpose of the bill is to protect 
dairy farmers from destructive competi- | 
tion with cheap butter substitutes which | 
it is charged are also lacking in food value; 
and to provide for stricter regulation so 
as to prevent fraudulent sales of butter. 

Chapter 276 repeals a law requiring 
prominent labeling of all butter manu- 
factured from whey cream, with a pen- 
alty of $25 to $100 fine for violation. 

Chapter 18, introduced by Mr. Goff, | 
prescribes a finé of not more than $1,000, 
or imprisonment for a term of not more} 
than one year, or both, for persons guilty 
of misrepresenting the financial stand- 
ing of cooperative associations. ; 

Chapter 153, introduced by Mr. Blahnik, | 
is spoken of as a farm relief measure in 
that it exempts from taxation such farm 
personal property as horses, mules, wag- 
ons, carriages, sleighs, and harnesses. 





Miscellaneous 


Among the most important of the 
measures of a social and economic nature 
which were passed was a compulsory old 
age pension law for all counties. This 
act commands the counties to levy a 
tax to sustain the system. 

Bill No. 966-A., by Mr. Rowlands 
creates an interim committee on bank- 
ing to consist of five assemblymen and 
three Senators and two citizens appointed 
by the Governor to study all phases of 
the present banking situation and to give 
particular attention to problems of chain 
banking and to possibilities for strength- 
ening the unit banking system. 

Chapter 4, introduced by Mr. Duncan, 
4s looked upon as one of the biggest finan- 
cial bills of the 1931 session. The entire 
financial procedure of the State is 
changed by this act. Under the former 
method, various funds, such as the uni- 
versity fund income, were set up and 
money was assigned to these funds. Sen- 
ator Duncan's bill eliminates all such 
funds and puts all of the State money 
into the general fund from which it is 
checked out as needed down to $2,000,- | 
000. That amount must be in the general 
fund at all times. 

Chapter 33, introduced by Mr. Duncan, 
created an executive council to consist | 
of five Senators and five assemblymen, 
and ten citizens, to investigate State de- | 
partments and subjects for legislation at | 
the Governor's request. 

Chapter 67, the executive budget bill, 
carried appropriations of $43,000,000. 

Chapter 124 creates a State regional 
planning committee. ° 

The close of the regular session of 1931 
found such serious matters as chain 
banking, chain-store taxation, reappor- 
tionment, and the unemployment problem 
going over to a special session. 

More than 1,400 bills, exclusive of reso- 
lutions and joint resolutions, were intro- 
duced into the 1931 Legislature. All that 
it has been possible to do in this memo- 
randum is to classify rapidly, and com- 
ment briefly on, a very few of these bills 
This comment should be sufficient to sug- 
gest that the individual voter be some- 
what indulgent with his levislative rep- 
resentative, for many of these bills re- 
quired hours of hearings and discussion 
and debate, as well as close, hard study 
and examination, by individual members 
The tasks that confront lawmakers are 
not easy ones, and the pressure and the 
discouragement that they must meet are 
sometimes almost overwhelming. 
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Of Utility Projects Described 





Relates to Minnesota Power & Light Co. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony June 18 by Le 
Claire Hoover, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of July 17, continued July 
18, and proceeds as follows: 


Q. What was the total amount of the, 
New York engineering expenses included | 
in the seven 
amount was $208,782.46. 
Q. What do you know about the nature 
of those charges? 
A. The books of account of Phoenix 
| Utility Company Minnesota operations 
which were in the custody of Minnesota 
Power & Light Company, Duluth, Minn., | 
did not include 
veal 
indication was given 
covering these and other charges for the 
turnovers as to what the items of “New 
York Engineering” represented. 
Q. Was Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany requested to furnish the examiner 
with documentary data which would show! 


“turnovers?” 


these 
nature. 


charges 


their Furthermore, 


A. The total 


or re- 
no 
in the documents 


}accounts or records. 


the nature of the largest of the charges | 


for New York engineering, namely, $94,- 
914.95 on account of the Fond du Lac De- 
velopment project, but the company offi- 
cials stated that the information sought 
was not included in the Duluth, Minn., 
The company did, 
however, make a request upon Phoenix 
Utility Company in New York City for 
the data, and in compliance with this 
request the examiners were furnished 
with a number of pai deash véuchers is- 


sued by Phoenix Utility Compay in New} 


York City in favor of Electric Bond & 
Share Company in New York City. 


Basis of Engineering 
Charges Described 


Q. What did these cash vouchers re- 
véal? A. Upon examination of these 
vouchers, it was found that the engineer- 
ing charges were based upon invoices 
rendered monthly by Electric Bond & 
Share Company for each month from 


| April, 1923, to January, 1925, inclusive, 


and that the charges were for two classes 
of items, as follows: 1, salaries, Electric 


Bond & Share Company, engineers, $91,-' lowed was for Electric Bond and Share’ 








| 
| 879.60; 2, blue, zinco litho and photo 
prints, $3,035.35; total New York engineer- 
|ing, Fond du Lac Development, $94,914.95. 
| Q. Still referring, as I take it, to this 
item of $91,876.68 within this item of $94,- 
914.95. Was any further analysis at- 
tempted of it? 

A. With regard to the first item, sal- 
aries, Electric Bond & Share Company, 
$91,879.60, in not a single instance did 
the invoice show the basis used in as- 
| sessing “these charges, nor did they show 
| the names of or amount or kind of en- 
gineering work or 
| charged for. 


services that were 
d Of the $91,879.60 paid Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company for engineer- 
ing, about $47,000 or 50 per cent of the 
$94,914.95 was alleged by Electric Bond 
& Share Company to represent reim- 
bursement for overhead charges, the na- 
ture of which was refused to be sub- 


ease for examination by Electric Bond | 


& Share Company. 


Payment for Purchases 


And Inspection Work 
As sufficient data was not made avail- 


able that would enable the examiners to | 


| determine the nature, kind or amount of 
actual engineering. work charged for by 
Electric Bond & Share Company, the real 
basis for making said charges is un- 
known at this time. 

Q. Mr. Hoover,,was any attempt made 
then to analyze the other $114,000 and 
odd, which would be the difference be- 
tween the 94 and the 208? A. I think not. 

Q. What method was followed by Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company in assessing 
| its charges for engineering against Minne- 
sota Power and Light Company? 
| A. It would seem that the method fol- 


Company to assess these charges for New 
York engineering under item 27 of the 


service contract against Minnesota Power 
and Light Company, but to collect the 
money due therefor from Phoenix Utility 
Company, which in turn would be reim- 
bursed by including the amount paid as a 


nesota Power and Light Company. 


Q. What percentage of the total con- 
struction cost was the New York engineer- 
ing charges and the construction fees col- 
lected by Electric Bond and Share Com- 
| pany? 

; A. The total New York engineering 
charges were $208,782.46, and the total 
;construction fees, $211,251.38, a total of 
$420,034.84, or slightly more than 8 per 
jcent of the total construction work done 
| for Minnesota Power and Light Company. 
In addition, the Electric Bond and Share 
|Company received payment for services 
jand expenses of its piifchasing and in- 
spection departments, the total amount 





ever, the Fond du Lac development was 
charged“with $5,616.48. 

Q. The construction contract in stating 
|what the percentage will be figured on 
} refers to certain exceptions. 
mean that these exceptions are payments 
that are eliminated from the fee basis, 


lor do those exceptions come under “other | Minnesota Power and Light Company ad- | 


charges?” A. They come under 
charges,” I understand. 

Q. So that the net result is the total 
runs to a little over 8 per cent of all, 
as you have stated? A. That is right. 

Q. What amount was included in the 
seven turnovers for interest during con- 
struction? A. $193,835.66. 


“other 


Q. Was this shown on the books or 





part of the turnover charges against Min-| 


of which has not been determined. How- | 


Does that} 


INSURANCE 


records of the Phoenix Utility Company’s | 
Minnesota operations? | 

A. The books and records of the Phoenix | 
Utility Company's Minnesota operations 
in the custody of the Minnesota Power | 
and Light Company in Duluth, Minn., did | 
not show or include these charges in any 
manner whatsoever. Furthermore, no in- 
dication was given on the documents sup- | 
porting these and other charges for the| 
turnovers, as to the basis used or method | 


followed in computing interest during con- 
struction. | 


New York Office 
Asked for Information | 


Q. Was Minnesota Power and Light | 
Company requested to furnish this infor- | 
mation? A. Minnesota Power and Light 
Company was requested to furnish the in- | 
formation, but the company’s officials | 
| Stated that the information sought was not 
in their possession, nor was it carried in 
| the records in Duluth, Minn. 


The company did, however, make a re- 
| quest upon the New York City office of 


| 








| Phoenix Utility Company for the informa- | 


| tion requested by the examiners, and B 
| Utility Company in New York City, in his 
| reply dated Oct. 4, 1929, addressed to W. 
|S. Hodgson, secretary and treasurer of 


vised in part as follows: 

| “These figures represent interest on ad- 
| vances made to Phoenix from the date of 
receipt of advances until date or dates 
of settlement. 

| “The funds were applied to all the con- 
struction going on at the same time. Most 
ot the money was received from the Ameri- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 
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Insurance Blank 
Committee Files 
Annual Report 


Procedure in Making 
Amendments O u t lined 
For Those Desiring to 
Propose Changes 


Atsany, N. Y., July 18, 

The report of the committee on blanks 
|of the National Convention of Insurance 
| Cummissioners, which was approved at the 
recent meeting of the convention in Chi- 
cago, has been made public by the chair- 
|man of the committee, Walter A. Robin- 


1G. Brewst ,|Son, actuary of the Ohio Insurance De- 
er, general auditor for Phoenix | partment, and the secretary, Charles C, 


|Dubuar, actuary of the New York Insur- 
| ance Department. 


In its report the committee called at- 
j tention to the procedure which is fol- 
lowed in connection with proposed amend- 
ments. This is summarized by the com- 
| mittee as follows: 


“All suggested changes and amend- 
ments should be filed with the chairman 
|Of the committee on or before March 15 
| of any year. Suggestions received after 


' [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
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If customers get what they want... 


they'll stick! 


It’s no accident that Chesterfield wins 
and holds its smokers. 

Riper, milder, sweeter-tasting tobac- 
cos and purer cigarette paper can’t be 


bought. 


And Chesterfield cigarettes are made 
right. Each type of tobacco used in the 


hest 


SMOKED BY MORE MEN 





.. they've 


ot to be good! 


413,68 


her a smile ne 


They give you what you want 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


WOMEN 
[IN THE U.S.A. 


make your shopping 


a pleasure! 


“Buying or looking,” whether 
your purchase is large or small, 
the girl at the counter gives 
you the same cordial and cour- 
teous treatment. She’s glad to 
see you and always interested 
in helping you. Give 


a, 
xt time. y 


<a 


Chesterfield blend must pass rigid labo- 
ratory tests for mildness, flavor and aroma. 
No purer cigarette can be made! 


Try them. \You’ll find 
field like every other. In 


every Chester- 
taste, evenness 


of burning, smoothness and coolness. 


Milder? Plenty milder! 


And that goes 


for the “nightcap” Chesterfield as well 
as the morning “eye-opencr”! 
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AND WOMEN EVERY DAY 
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American Ships Merged Railways 
i c | To Build Cut-off 
Carry Third of -  - 


|Rio Grande and Salt Lake Lines 


Our Commerce) 47+, condition Im- 











Development of Merchant | 
Marine in Recent Years 
And Relation to National 
Defense ‘Are Described 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


n American ships de-| ments” filed with the Commission. (Fi- 
eur and 1914, we were trans- nance Docket Nos 8070 and 4555.) 
porting less than 10 per cent. The Commission stipulated 

“After 10 years of effort devoted largely | port authorizing the acquisition, that the 
to pioneering work in the establishment! Dotsero cut-off be constructed, that the 
of American lines in the essential trade| Rio Grande continue to purchase out- 

ave 
ee Senaetoan merchant marine in the! price paid for stock already acquired, $155 
foreign trade of the United States until| per share, and that the two roads guaran- 
now 700 vessels of nearly 4,000,000 gross| tee the maintenance of through routes on 
tons are available, rendering regular and any western extension of the Salt Lake 
e2pendable service to all the principal! which may hereafter be ordered by the 
ports throughout the world. | Commission. 

“For the past 10 years, we have been} The latter condition had to do with the 
carrying one-third of our commerce in| proposal of the Uintah Basin Railroad 
our own ships, which is more than we| League and the Salt Lake & Denver Rail- 
have carried in any like period for over | 
60 years, and all indications point to a) 
steady increase in carriage for American | Craig, Colo., through the Uintah Basin in 
vessels. | Utah, which. was claimed to be inade- 


|the acquisition by the Denver & Rio 
|Grande Western Railroad of the Denver 
|& Salt Lake Railway, involving the con- 
| struction of the 42-mile “Dotsero” cut-off 
between Orestod on the Salt Lake road 
}and Dotsero on the Rio Grande, in Eagle 
| County, Colo., were accepted by the rail- 


“The Nation, generally, is beginning to | quately served by rail facilities. The Bam- | 


recognize that a strong merchant marine | berger proposal contemplated the construc- 


built, owned, and controlled by American | tion of 297 miles of new line from Craig, | 
citizens is highly essential to their wel-|Colo., to Provo, Utah, and was approved 


fare. by the Public Service Commission of Utah. 


Extension of Markets caieiat aa 
“Our participation in and the expansion 
of our foreign markets are largely con- 


=- Higher Rail Rates 
tingent upon the contracts we establish | 


through the medium of our transporta- | 


ree ce Pee oe Saeed: ete Viewed as Further 
Burden to Shippers 


promotes fonfidence and good will and 
convinces the customer that we can de- 
liver the goods. i 

“That our national pride has not re- 
laxed is evidenced by the interest and 
participation of the American people in 


Conditions imposed by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission to its approva) of | 


|roads July 18 in a “submission of agree- | 


in its re-| 


succeeded in building up| standing stock of the Salt Lake for the} 


road, known as the “Bamburger,” for the | 
;}extension of the Salt Lake west from| 


the restoration of ‘Old Ironsides’ which 
has been given a new lease of life. 

“A reminder to the present and future 
generations that the heroic deeds and 


sacrifices of those who have gone before | 


us in the preservation of American insti- 
tutions and our rights upon the seas have 
not been in vain and will endure. It is 
this spirit that has enabled us to restore 
our prestige upon the seas and never to 
relinquish it.” 


Speech by Mr. Jahncke 


Mr. Jahncke’s address follows in full 
text: 

I am very happy to be here today to 
participate in the launching of this splen- 
did vessel for the Matson Navigation Com- 

any. 

. As second in command of the Navy, and 
realizing fully the responsibility which we 
in the Navy have for a close cooperation 
in the development of our merchant ma- 
rine, it is a great satisfaction to see ves- 
sels of this type constructed in American 
shipyards for the development and pro- 
motion of our trade, and for use as an 
auxiliary-arm of the Navy in time of na- 
tional emergency. ; 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the courage of the American owners who 
have invested their money in this large 
and splendid ship to engage in trade be- 
tween our California ports and the Anti- 
podes. 

It shows not only a belief but a convic- 
tion that, notwithstanding higher operat- 
ing costs, American vessels of the proper 
type and of the most modern design can 
with moderate aid successfully engage in 
competition with other nations in our for- 
eign trade. 

I wish also to express to the builders 
ot this vessel the appreciation of the Navy 
De>artment in the fact that we have great 
establishments of this kind with the abil- 
ity to design and construct vessels that 
are the equal of those produced anywhere 
else in the world. 

Design of Vessel 


Under the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 this vessel has been 
so designed and built as to meet the 
requirements of the Navy Department for 
use as a naval auxiliary, and the Navy is 
grateful for the beneficent results that 
have come to it from the wise provisions 
of the act, which have resulted or will re- 
sult in the building of 60 or more vessels 
of the first class. 

The Navy performs in times of peace 
the duty of safeguarding our water-borne 
commerce. The merchant marine makes 
possible the establishment and extension 
of our foreign trade in times of peace 
and in times of war, and it renders us 
independent of other nations in trans- 
porting our goods to market in the event 
the shipping of other nations which may 
have been engaged in its carriage is in 
times of an emergency assigned to other 
uses. 

In times of war the merchant marine 
provides transports and supplies for our 
troops so that the Navy and the merchant 
marine are each closely interdependent 
one upon the other. As a matter of fact 
the Navy was first created for the pro- 
tection of our merchant vessels engaged 
in trade. 

Protection of Trade 

While, of course, the Navy is a military 
organization and its forces exist and are 
disciplined as an arm of the national de- 


fense, the greater portion of their time | 


is devoted to the policing of our shipping 
lanes and the protection of our trade. 

National prosperity in time of peace 
and national protection in time of war 
are the great benefits that flow from the 
creation and continued existence of a 
merchant marine. 

While the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 
will bring about 
number of very fine ships; the Navy ap- 
preciates that the permanency of an 
American merchant marine in the foreign 
trade depends upon further aid to en- 
courage the building of vessels of the 
cargo type, and it has every confidence 
that Congress, having once established 
the policy of American-owned and 
American-built ships to carry a substan- 
tial part of our commerce to our foreign 


markets, will enact such further ey 
Cc. 


tion to encourage the building of su 
other ships as necessary 
effectuate its policy. 

The Navy also appreciates that our 
shipyards are a national asset, the or- 
ganizations of which are made up of 
technical and mechanical employes re- 


to completely 


* quiring years to train and fit them for the 


work of designing and constructing mod- 
ern vessels of the most efficient type. 

The Navy further realizes that their 
existence in times of emergency is pos- 
sible only by their continuance in effi- 
cient operation at all times, and it will 
do what it can to aid in their continuity 
of employment, upon which this efficiency 
depends. 

It is my hope that the launching of 
the “Mariposa” today is only the tore- 
runner of many other fine vessels which 
you may have the privilege of building. 


Rubber Reports Sought 


the construction of a} 


Representative Hoch Says 
Flat Increase Would Add 
To Present Inequalities in 
Schedules 


Marion, Kans., July 18.—The proposal 
| of the railroads for a 15 cent freight rate 
| increase would not only add to transpor- 
| tation costs of shippers but would aggra- 
| vate freight structure inequalities, Repre- 
sentative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., 
said in a statement here on July 18. Mr. 
| Hoch is a-majority member of the House 
, Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
| His statement follows,in full text: 

If the application of the railroads for a 
flat horizontal increase in freight rates of 





15 per cent upon all traffic were allowed, | 


it would not only be an added burden to 
shippers now grievously burdened by trans- 


portation costs, but would still further in- | 


crease the inequalities now existing in the 
freight structure. 
increases put in during and just after the 
| war and which ran from 15 per cent to 
40 per cent, added to the great injustices 
already existing in the freight structure. 
Declared Unscientific 

They rested most heavily on bulk com- 
modities such as farm products where the 
freight is such a large part of the selling 
cost. They were utterly unscientific and 
admitted to be so at the time. They 
helped bring about the passage of the 
|Hoch-Smith Resolution which ordered a 


| general revision of the freight structure | 
| in order to correct injustices and inequali- 


ties between different commodities and 
different localities. The resolution also 
called special attention to the farm de- 
| pression and directed the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission to place farm freights 
|“at the lowest lawful rate consistent with 
the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion service.” 

One of the major cases started under 
the resolution was the western grain case 
in which after the most comprehensive 
freight hearing ever held, the Commission 
|found that grain rates were unjustly high 
and ordered reductions estimated at $20,- 
000,000 a year. For four years the rail- 
|roads stubbornly fought this case, but 
the Federal court finally upheld the Com- 
{mission and the new grain rates will go 
into effect Aug. 1. 

Railway Contentions 

Some of the railroad argument in this 
case has been past all understanding. 
the early hearings, railroad attorneys ac- 


tually contended there was no farm de-| 


| pression though every one else knew there 
| was. And later when they soughé to have 


the Commission ordér set aside they sol- | 


emnly contended that the farm depression 
—the existence of which they had before 
denied—had then passed though every one 
else knew it had not. The findings of 
the Commission in the grain case proved 


beyond any question that grain rates at! 
least are unjustly high; and yet in the! 


face of this the railroads ask a 15 per cent 
‘flat increase on all traffic including grains 
and other farm products. 

| Every fair man recognizes the problems 
facing the railroads. But what have the 
railroads to say about the tragic farm 
| Situation and the ruinous prices on all 
farm products? 
out, toward the effort to secure a revision 
|of the freight structure so sorely needed, 
| is no asset to them now. 

The same may be said for their attitude 
| toward farm freights and the farm situa- 
tion. If they believed they were entitled 
under all the circumstances to an increase 
in their total revenue, why did they not 
help the Commission by constructive sug- 
gestions to equalize the burden as between 
different commodities and classes of traffic 
and thus help iron out the gross inequali- 
| ties imposed by the flat’ horizontal in- 
| creases? 

Such an attitude would have been far 
more helpful to the Commission and more 
| responsive to the law than the one they 
| pursued. More than that, why did they 
belittle the troubles of agriculture? At 
| the very time they were doing it many of 
| the westernsroads, particularly, were en- 
joying great prosperity while the farm 
country they served and which furnished 
most of their tonnage was in a serious 
economic depression. Not all railroad 
leaders were so_ shortsighted, but ap- 
parently those who were had enough in- 
fluence to dictate railroad policy through 
this whole effort to secure more justice 
in the freight structure. 





| Files Annual Report 
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| that date can be considered at the cur- 
|rent year’s meeting only with the unani- 
mous consent ofthe members of the com- 
mittee. 

“The suggested changes and amendments 
and reasons therefor should be stated in 
a concise but complete form. 

“Whenever con.enicnt, 60 copics of the 
Suggestions and reasons should be sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the committec. 
This applies particularly to reports of con- 


Steps to secure quarterly reports on the, fereace committees and all lengthy memo- 


native rubber situation from 


In Department of Statistics. 
partment of Commerce.) 


Officials | randa. 
throughout the Netherland East Indies are | 


taken by the Netherlands East| panies should appoint committees to con-| MINNeSOt@ ssseeveceeseree 


“The various classes of insurance com- 


(De-| fer with subcommittees of. the committee | 7 


on blanks.” 


The flat horizontal | 


Their attitude through- | 





Export Trade of New York 
| Leads All States for Year Jy Air Transport 
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figures for 1929 were: Lubricating oil, $12,- 

787,418 and $14,702,457; crude sulphur or 

brimstone, $11,993,758 and $15,979,536; gas 

and fuel oil, $11,197,758 and $11,474,044; 

crude petroleum $4,510,081 and $5,281,822; 

and wheat flour, $3,740,988 and $3,927,222. 
California 


Gasoline ranked first in value among 
California’s exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $76,904,155 compared 
with $79,525,599 during 1929 and was fol- 
lowed in order by unmanufactured cotton, 
$21,325,879 and $34,869,138; illuminating 
oil $16,767,742 and $23,152,026; and gas 
and fuel oil, $16,226,499 and $18,660,375. 
/Other leading products exported, with 
| comparative values for 1929, were: Prunes, 
$10,619,176 and $7,983,270; oranges, $9,- 
979,685 and $17,244,442; crude petroleum, 
$8,857,374 and $7,726,376; barley, $6,761,980 
j}and $9,317,030; and sardines, $6,382,521 
and $8,840,198. 


Pennsylvania 


Lubricating oil was first in value among 
Pennsylvania’s exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to $26,775,230 
compared with $29,645,523 during 1929, and 
was followed in order by bituminous coal, 
$25,975,124 and $18,011,261; anthracite coal, 
$23,407,283 and $31,236,267; and automo- 
bile parts (except tires), $22,858,944 and 
$24,961,082. Other leading exports, with 
| comparative values for 1929, when avail- 
|abie, were: Iron and steel plates, sheets, 
| skelps, and strips, $22,675,063 and $33,043,- 
974; gasoline, $20,952,834 and $21,591,556; 
“other industrial machinery,” $8,921,575 
and $10,614,471; tubular products and fit- 





tings, $8,307,768 and $11,117,849; and “other | 
electrical machinery and apparatus,” $6,-' 


' 978,019. 
Illinois . 


Wheel tractors ranked first in value 
among Illinois’ exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to -$20,702,824 
compared with $25,694,438 during 1929 and 
was followed in order by lard (including 
; neutral lard), $15,691,300 and $23,554,852; 
,tracklaying tractors and parts, $13,306,- 
| 102, no figures for 1929 being available; 
and “other industrial machinery and 
| parts,” $6,824,027 and $7,192,008. Other 
| leading exports, with comparative values 
| for 1929, were: Wheat, $6,671,901 and $1,- 
780,865; hams und shoulders, $5,703,542 and 
$5,533,788; “other electrical machinery and 
parts,” $4,749,154 and $7,298,287; metal- 
working machinery, $4,018,956 and $2,403,- 
512; corn starch, $3,939,730 and $6,902,499. 
| New Jersey . 

Copper and manufactures lead all prod- 
jucts in value among New Jersey’s exports 


;Curing the 12-month period amounting 
to $20,532,041 compared with $42,464,230 
during 1939, and was followed in order 
| by lubricating oil, $20,325,985 and $20,- 
| 942,296; automobile parts (except tires), 
| $14,011,496 and $25,143,299; and lard (in- 
| cluding neutral lard), $12,655,576 and $14,- 


633,766. Other leading exports, with com- | 


parative values for 1929, were: “Other 
electrical apparatus,” $7,909,093 and $6,- 
956,930; motor trucks and busses, $7,272,- 
985 and $6,236,899; “other industrial ma- 
chinery,” $6,443,804 and $5,406,768; passen- 


264; and “other iron and steel and manu- 
factures,” $4,737,076 and $6,094,549. 


Michigan 


Passenger automobiles were first in value 
among Michigan exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to $61,721,028 
compared with $143,763,275 during 1929, 
and was followed in order by automobile 
parts (except tires), $35,001,077 and $70,- 
688,129; motor trucks, busses and chassis, 
$24,023,719 and $63,370,530; and “other of- 
fice appliances,” $4,071,747 and $1,440,858. 
Other leading exports, with comparative 
| values for 1929, were: “Other electrical 
apparatus,” $2,586,019 and $1,272,177; me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, 
$2,581,816 and $3,192,880; metal working 
machinery, $2,566,161 and $2,096,643; and 
| rubber tires, $2,237,419 and $851,946. 

Ohio 


Rubber tires were first in value among 
| Ohio's exports during the 12-month period 





ger automobiles, $6,197,066 and $13,045,- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


| 





amounting to $16,107,452 compared with | 


$21,436,064 during 1929, and were fol- 
{lowed in order by iron and steel plates, 


$18,564,753; “other industrial machinery 
and parts,” $11,759,138 and $14,500,224; 
and motor trucks and busses, $9,103,727 
and $15,172,787. Other leading exports, 
| with comparative values for 1929, were: 
Crude petroleum, $8,600,885 and $8,346,- 
610; metal-working machinery, $8,480,266 
and $7,076A485; coal, $8,319,041 and $7,- 
709,991; automobile parts (except tires), 
| $7,669,084 and $12,704,858; and “other elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus,” $7,452,- 
702 and $6,708,745. 

| Louisiana 


| Unmanufactured cotton was first in 
value among Louisiana’s exports during 
the 12-month period amounting to $46,- 
274,637 compared with $63,770,797 during 


| Applications Received. 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission July 18, relating both 
to broadgasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Rocky Point. N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental license 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, portable, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, renewal of 
special experimental license. 

WBL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Buffalo, N. Y., renewal of marine relay l- 
cense, 
cense. Construction permit for new station 
for experimental service. 

National Battery Broadcasting Co., portable, 
Minneapolis, Minn., special license for 2,368 
ke., 7.5 w.; from July 24 to July 28, in- 
clusive. 

KPS, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Lazy Bay, Alaska; KWR, Port Moller, Alaska, 
renewal of coastal and limited public licenses. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., to deter- 
mine license power by direct measurement of 
antenna input. 

WRR, City of Dallas, Tex., to determine li- 
cense power by direct measurement of an- 
tenna input. 


with comparative figures for 1929 and 1928: 















In | reeks. skelps, and strips, $12,817,047 and | 
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| machinery, 
|“other iron and steel manufactures,” $2,- 


1929, and was followed in order by gaso- | 
line, $44,053,172 and $59,953,557; illuminat- | 


ing oil, $8,647,639 and $11,367,365; and 
rice, $4,940,196 and $6,092,578. Other lead- 
ing exports, with comparative values for 
1929, were: “Other machinery, 


‘Commerce Department Places Texas, Califor- 
nia and Pennsylvania Next in Rank 


vehicles | 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 











Change Proposed 


| 


Regulatory Code 





Bureau of Aeronautics to 
| Confer With Operators 
July 28 on Amendments 
To Existing Rules 


Constant maintenance of aircraft used 


and parts,” $3,424,616 and $3,872,632; oak,!on domestic airlines in an airworthy con- 
$2,942,699 and $3,217,308; southern pine,| dition meeting “accepted standards and 
$2,744,812 and $4,788,036; carbon black, | practice” would be required under a pro~- 


$2,715,395 and $4,978,689; and gas and fuel 
oil, $2,549,298 and $4,204,164. 


Massachusetts 


Upper leather was first in value among 
Massachusetts’ exports during the 12- 
month period amounting to $6,546,522 
compared with $8,599,462 during 1929, and 
was followed in order by patent upper 
leather, $6,035,012 and $5,588,659; safety- 
razor blades, $4,320,663 and $5,978,441; and 
rubber tires, $3,520,036 and $3,399,166. 
Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: Rubber footwear, 
$3,052,913 and $3,783,497; metal-working 
$2,677,551 and $2,538,926; 


671,484 and $2,786,984; “other electrical 
machinery and apparatus,” $2,561,824 and 
$3,334,278; and leather footwear, $2,468,- 
231 and $3,504,147. 


Washington 


Refined copper, in ingots, bars or other 
forms, ranked first in value among Wash- 
ington State’s exports during the 12-month 
period amounting to $15,625,135 compared 
with $25,990,417 during 1929, and was fol- 
lowed in order by boards, 
scantlings, $10,345,861 


wheat flour, $10,260,131 and $14,856,337; 


and boxed apples, $10,122,058 and $12,554,- | 


411. Other leading exports, with com- 
parative values for 1929, were: Wheat, $4,- 
116,042 and $5,198,183; canned salmon, $3,- 


planks andj 
and $16,454,675; | 


posed amendment to the Air Commerce 


Regulations governing scheduled opera- | 


|tion of interstate passenger air transport 
services, according to oral information 


made available July 17 at the Aeronautics | 


|Branch, Department of Commerce. 
Discussion of the present regulations, 


as well as of proposed amendments and| 


of other suggested requirements, will oc- 
cur July 28 when a conference will be held 
| by officers of the Aeronautics Branch with 
!domestic air transport operators. 


Amendments Specified 


Only three specific amendments have 
|been suggested to the operators by the 
| Aeronautics Branch, it was explained, but 
lother new regulations may be brought to 
ithe attention of the operators or sug- 
gested by the industry itself. Further in- 
formation made available follows: 

The Branch has suggested that para- 
graph five, dealing with maintenance of 
‘equipment, be amended to require that all 
planes used on scheduled lines must be 
{kept continuously in a condition of air- 
| worthiness which meets “accepted stand- 
‘ards and practices.” The regulations at 
present require that planes, engines, and 
}equipment be maintained to “the highest 
|degree of operating efficiency,” giving the 
|Secretary of Commerce authority to pre- 
‘scribe certain fixed periods for inspection, 
|repair, and overhaul of such equipment. 
| Changes in operations would need the 


742,729 and $4,127,328; sawed softwood tim- | approval of the’ Department, under pro- 


ber, $3,640,570 and $6,853,837; machinery | “r* 
z | visions of the second proposed amendment 
and parts, $2,407,142 and $2,756,203; and) hich Says specifically that an operator 


canned fruit $2,284,619 and $1,700,463. | desiring to change from daylight to dark-! 

North Carolina |ness operations must receive the Depart-| 
Leaf tobacco ranked first in value among | ™ent’s permission. Ge, 
North Carolina's exports during the 12-| The present form of the regulations, 
month period amounting to $56,625,867 |/8ives the Department authority to issue | 
compared with $60,338,801 during 1929, and|® ‘Certificate of Authority” which is con- 
was followed in order by unmanufactured | ditioned upon compliance with the Air 
cotton, $10,230,800 and $21,318,432; cigar-|Commerce Act and the Air Commerce 
ettes, $3,524,909 and $2,194,780; and cotton Regulations. All phases of operations at 
cloth, duck and tire fabric, $3,233,205 and| Present are being checked before any of 
$3,823,856. Other leading exports, with these certificates are issued to replace the 





;}month period, 


| dard), 


comparative values for 1929, were: Cotton 
yarn, thread and cordage, $2,188,967 and 
$2,723,834; cotton hosiery, $941,761 and $1,- 
572,068; boards, 
$518,872 and $604,210; grains and prepara- 
tions, $485,219 and $194,085; and “other in- 
edible vegetable products,” $411,075 and 
$125,823. 
Wisconsin 


Tractors and parts ranked first in value 
among Wisconsin’s exports during the 12- 
amounting to $15,461,078 
compared with $20,682,694 during 1929, and 
was followed in order by passenger auto- 
mobiles and chassis (except electric), $8,- 
154,144 and $14,290,093; wheat, $5,897,909 


| and $19,597,967; and construction and con- 


veying mahinery, $4,881,245 and $4,860,- 
929. Other leading exports, with compara- 
tve values for 1929, were: Other industrial 
machinery and parts,” $4,029,235 and $5,- 


930,076 cured hams and shoulders, $3,893,- | 
340 and $3,166,794; lard (including neutral | 
“other | 


$3,508,975 and $4,563,445; 
machinery and parts,” $2,060,368 and $2,- 


planks and scantlings, | 


temporary “Letters of Authority” issued 
{when the regulations went into effect 
| July 15, 1930. 

In Need of Approval 
Departmental approval would be re- 


416,052 and combines (reaper-thréshers), 0% July 18 made public decisions in rate 


| $1,803,368 and $3,931,146. 


Virginia 
Leaf tobacco ranked first in value among 


Virginia’s exports during the 12-month. 


| period amounting to $47,354,187 compared 
| with $58,242,185 during 1929, and was fol-| 


lowed in order by apples in barrels, $7,- 


182,582 and $9,474,582; cigarettes, $4,256,- | 


474 and $10,746,993; and boards, planks 


and scantlings, $1,419,732 and $1,806,120. | 
| Other leading exports, with comparative | 


values for 1929, when available, were: 
Boxed apples, $1,395,317 and $1,510,007; 
machinery and parts, $1,281,431 and $588,- 
445; passenger automobiles (except elec- 
tric), ‘$1,175,829; vegetable fibers and 
manufactures, $905,871 and $1,446,856; and 
motor trucks, buses and chassis, $879,464. 
Georgia 

Unmanufactured cotton ranked first in 
value among ores exports during the 
12-month period ambdunting to $32,679,- 
936 compared with $44,064,297 during 1929 
and was followed in order by leaf tobacco 
$8,871,225 and $1,070,846; rosin, $6,797,439 
and $9,715,536; and turpentine, $3,709,447 


and $4,625,792. Ofher leading exports, with | 


comparative values for 1929, were: Cotton 


cloth, duck and tire fabric, $1,341,302 and) 
| $2,805,572; boards, planks, and scantiings, 
| 


$1,271,060 and $1,490,889; cotton yarn, 


| $593,876 and $966,385; “other manufactures | 


of cotton,” $358,122 and $294,224; and wood 


| manufactures, $336,690 and $440,795. 


Indiana 


Passenger automobiles ranked first in 
value among Indiana’s exports during the 


=|12-month period amounting to $8,214,290 | 


compared with $15,975,207 during 1929 and 
was followed in order by iron and steel 
plates, sheets, skelps and strips, $4,018,- 
295 and $3,224,763; lard (including neutral 


lard), $3,644,952 and $5,406,691, and auto- | 


mobile parts, $3,191,014 and $4,977,078. 


Other leading exports, with comparative | 


values for 1929, when available, were: 
“Other industrial machinery and parts,” 
$2,971,930 and $3,437,918; motor trucks, 


|buses and chasis, except electric, $2,179,- 
| 541 and $3,696,796; hams and shoulders, 


$2,124,894 and $2,710,047; horse and power 
plows, $1,905,491 and $1,321,136; and gas- 
oline, $1,741,466. 

Oregon 

Wheat ranked first in value among Ore- 
gon’s exports during the 12-month period 
amounting to $19,049,241 compared with 
$24,398,273 during 1929, and was followed 
in order by wheat flour, $5,564,291 and $9,- 
586,809; boards, planks and scantlings, $5.- 
432,750 and $8,555,774; and apples in boxes, 
$3,282,252 and $3,292,137. 

Other leading exports, with compara- 
tive values for 1929, were: Dried and evap- 
orated fruits, $2,486,790 and $3,292,137; 
sawed softwood timber, $2,485,163 and $4,- 
157,860; milk and cream, $2,225,101 and 
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+ text in the issue of July 21.) 
Domestic exports from the United States by States from which shipped during the calendar year 1930 arranged according to magnitude 










Itta~ Bena found inapplicable. 
awarded. 

No. 24020.—Swift & Company v. Canadian 
Pacific Railway: Claims for refrigeration 
charges on frozen meat, in carloads, from 
certain points in Canada to San Francisco, 
Calif., found barred by the statute. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Reparation | 


$2,226,193; canned and prepared fruits, $1,- 
587,738 and $2,341,028; and “other wood 
and paper,” $1,532,623 and $2,016,918. 


Maryland 
Refined copper in ingots, bars or other 


} 


| forms ranked first among Maryland's ex- | 
| ports during the 12-month period amount- | 


ing to $8,069,287 compared with $24,788,419 
during 1929, and was followed by iron and | 
steel plates, sheets, skelps and strips, $6,- 
168,090 and $9,039,029; copper rods, $3,491,- | 
999 and $4,116,503; and benzol, $2,761,653 
and $1,193,708. Other leading exports, 
with comparative values for 1929 were: 
Rubber tires, $2,500,742 and $1,972,435; leaf | 
tobacco, $2,212,097 and $2,488,420; “other | 
manufactures of iron and steel,” $1,221,311 | 
and $1,688,114; industrial machinery and 
parts, $1,180,821 and $1,667,453; and wheat, | 
$986,303 and $429,518. 


(Summaries of exports of the re- 
maining States will be printed in full 


| 





} 1930 1929 1928 1930 1929 1928 
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North Carolina 81,356,142 99,524,789 68,663 ,97& Porto Rico ..... 4,625,185 5,300,770 5,841,363 
MOROOMIEIE, conc icerccesede 78.470.240 127,977,467 137,561,141 Montana 010 6,814,817 
WRIA. | Sav ha ch asacuaaan 74,831,948 191,135,071 142,504,115 EON docsccccns 4,459,514 
RSA eee re rrice 59,257,415 70.935,462 73,142,913 TN SES et Fe 3.419.934 
Indiena 55.629.°25 73.74%.468 OS a See 3,955,464 
COME win cdn0 0056000008 52.239.619 3. 69,271,968 Vermont 4.357.914 
Maryland ..... 43,025,963 71,916.817 Idaho . 1,956,019 2,282,991 
Connecticut 39.14 47,796,768 Wyoming . 1.451.983 2,703,557 
Tennessee ..... 36,98 + 49,167,800 Washington, D. C, 998.365 576,787 | 
BIGWATOR 2. .cccscccescece 36,348,636 59,236,706 45,893,507 SE ST niny 4-04 sh aenenannee 1,006,411 647,152 | 
West Virgimia .....ceceee 32,943,261 41,289,873 43,260,772 New Mexico ....... eeeeee 1,517,886 2,105,133 

| Missouri 32,465,262 49,296,315 39,370,696 North Dakota o..ccoseese 942.834 1,296,518 

32,328,954 51,649,147 76,035,274 Nevada ...cccccccccecseos 543,679 416,107 
30,282,003 52,882,558 44,782,555 AIASKA secceveccseccesees 559,465 933,795 
28,738,730 37,401,376 32,305,237 _— EO 
28,416,467 23,805,710 26,256,804 Total cecccvcccecccccee+$3,181,172,291 $5,157,083,027 $5,043,973,142 
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\Trade Regulations 
Of Brick Industry 


The Industry, Says Federal 
Trade Commission 


mon brick industry covering methods of 
handling disputes, cost accounting systems, 
and cooperation with the Federal Trade 
Commission in enforcing rules have been 
accepted by the industry, the Commis- 
sion announced July 18. 

Standard contracts to protect rights of 
both buyers and sellers are among the 
provisions. 


Selling of goods below cost to injure a 
competitor and delivery of products which 
do not conform to samples or to repre- 
sentations made prior to securing orders, 
also are included in the rules. 


| Ten rules relating to practices held to 
be violations of the law and six rules ex- 


proved, 
The Commissian’s announcement 
of the revised regulations will be 


| printed in full text in the issue of 
July 21. 





Broadeast Quotas 
Being Equalized in 


Five Radio Zones 


Commission Tabulation 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
State in facilities. Whereas it is entitled 
to 27.64 units, it has but 20.24, lacking 


|Changes in Rules Accepted by | 


Revised trade practice rules of the com- 


pressing sentiment of the trade were ap-| 


‘Distribution More Nearly 
Equitable in Last Four 
| Months, According to. 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Reviewed 
In Weekly Survey 


|\Situation in Nations of the 
| Western Hemisphere Is 
| Analyzed by Department 
| Of Commerce 





industrial conditions in 
foreign countries are reviewed in the 
weekly reveiew of world trade just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
review is based on dispatches from trade 
commissioners stationed abroad. The 
section dealing with nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere follows in full text: 


Business and 


Argentina 


| 
Argentina.—As a result of the holidays, 


|exports and general business activity dur- 
jing the week ended July 10 declined. Op- 
|timism was less noticeable than during 
|the past few weeks. Gold in the conver- 
|sion office amounts to 320,000,000 gold pesos 
|and the public works budget which orig- 
|inally was set at 207,000,000 paper pesos 
| was reduced to 100,000,000 paper pesos. As 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, total exports during 
the first six months of 1931 increased 170.7 
per cent in volume but declined 5.8 per 
cent in value; cereals and linseed increased 
94.1 per cent in volume and 4.3 per cent 
in value. As compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, ex- 
ports during June, 1931, increased 147 per 
cent in volume and 15 per cent in value. 


Brazil 


Brazil.—Importing has been discouraged 
by exchange fluctuations and orders have 
|been scarce. The average value of the 
milreis for the week was 13 milreis 440 
reis to the dollar, and the quotation on 
July 10 was 13 milreis 600 reis to the 


7.40 units, or the equivalent of about seven | Ollar. Santos coffee shipments amounted 


and one-half 1,000 watt stations. Porto 
Rico is minus 3.92 units, South Carolina, 
minus 3.12, Michigan 
Indiana minus 2.05. 
Under Commission 


having more than their quota of. facili- 
ties, while States delinquent in facilities, 


upon proper showing, automatically may | 


wrest from over-quut2 areas facilities as- 
signed them. Rigid rules, however, gov- 
ern such shifts, subject to full hearing be- 
fore the Commisicn. 


The additional quota figures follow: 


Total due, A; assigned, B; net amon 


int over 
or under quota: units, C; per cent, D: 












Construction Agreement 


Of Utility Is Described 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
can Power and Light Company and in- 


minus 2.48, and|Rio de Janeiro, stocks were increased to 


regulations facili- | ments were very light and prices 
ties may not be accerded to States now | ened. 


|new 


| to 87,000 bags. Prices weakened slightly. 
| Stocks were increased to 1,630,000 bags by 
the discovery of unknown supplies. In 
| 543,000 bags for the same reason. Ship- 
weak- 


y Canada 
Canada.—Government crop reports is- 
sued July 7 and 9 point to the continuance 
|of a critical crop situation in the Prairie 
| Provinces, with special reference to Spring 
| wheat, the principal cash crop and the 
barometer of trade in that area. Cool and 
rainy weather in the first week of July 
benefited late grains, pasturage and garden 
crops, and exerted a slightly favorable in- 
fluence on general business sentiment but 
it was too late to materially alter pros- 
pects of a very short yield in many of the 
important wheat-growing areas. Northern 
Saskatchewan and the north central re- 
gion of Alberta, still promise a good re- 
turn but on the whole conditions, at the 
beginning of the month, compared unfa- 
vorably with past years as far back as 
1908. In the Eastern provinces, crop pros= 
pects are very good and in most of On- 
tairo better than in 1930 at this period. 


Most trades in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec are registering Summer dull- 
ness, but unusually hot weather has stimu- 
lated wholesale and retail clothing busi- 
ness. Farm hardware is selling, well but 
agricultural implements, are dull in both 
domestic and export branches and in auto- 
mobile and trucks, parts only are active. 
More concentration on specialty lines has 
resulted in increasing both sales and de- 
mand. Manufacture of cellophane is re- 


perted to be under consideration in 
Quebec. 


_ Paint sales are reported in fair volume 
in Ontario although construction continues 
under average. Drug store items are also 
moving well but retail outlets continue a 
policy of small inventories and in many 
cases seek consignment stocks. Women’s 


footwear and seasonal lines are in good 
demand. 


Manufacturing on the whole is quiet. 


The Ontario Wheat Pool has decided to 
liquidate. 


Chile 


Chile—The commercial situation in 
Chile during June showed a further re- 
cession. Protested drafts are increasing 
and large distributors haye been seeking 

| arrangements with creditors. Col- 
| lections are extremely difficult and the 
| tendency among large distributors is to 
reapportion credit allowances among their 
clients to avoid further losses. American 
concerns are advised to revise their credit 
allowances to insure themselves against 
losses with those firms whose liquid posi- 
tion is unsound.. The Government's at- 
tempts to restrict imports in order to se- 
cure a more favorable merchandise trade 
balance is indicated by the returns for 


, the first five months of the current year. 


In the period Jan. 1 to May 31, 1931, 
Chilean imports totaled only 440,000,000 
pesos as compared with 625,000,000 and 
648,000,000 pesos, respectively, in the same 
period of 1930 and 1929. Exports in the 


‘first five months of 1931 amounted to 478,- 


| 1.132,000,000 pesos, 
;Same period of 1930 and 1929. 


terest was charged at the rate of 6 per} 


cent. 5 
“During the life of this particular op- 


|eration several turnovers of property were 


made which turnovers cancelled loans to 
the amount of property involved and in- 
terest on such loans to the date of the 
turnover.” 


000,000 pesos as against 610,000,000 and 
respectively, in the 
The slow- 
ness of government payments for supplies 
is having a depressing influence on com- 
merce. None of the basic industries show 
any improvement and unemployment is 
beginning to give concern. Manufacturing 
plants continue to operate on part time 
schedules with a tendency to further re- 
duce the output in an effort to lower 
stocks, force liquidations at cut prices} and 


Q. Does the agreement between Phoenix | better their cash position. 


| Haiti 


Power and Light Company provide that 
the latter company shall pay the former 
company certain fees as compensation for 


Haiti—General business conditions are 


its services in connection with construction | at the lowest ebb they have been for years. 
work for Minnesota Power and Light Com-| 4 slightly improved outlook is noticeable, 


| however, owing to the possibility that cer- 


pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the agreement provide that such 
fee shall be in addition to but based upon 
certain construction costs, enumerated in 
the agreement? A. Yes, sir; the fees that 


|are chargeable are set out in Article 18 
lof the construction agreement. 


Q. What does Exhibit 5 show? A. Ex- 


|hibit 5, within this report has been in- 


cluded as a part of this report and it sets 
out in detail the method and basis used 
in computing the fees of $211,251.38 col- 
lected from Minnesota Power & Light 
Company. / 

Q. Will you describe this project as it 
was to be done according to the construc- 
tion agreement? A. The construction 
agreements provided for the construction 


tain legislative measures, alleged in Haiti 
to be prejudicial to some foreign commer- 
cial interests, will not be acted upon this 
year. These legislative measures would 
restrict retail trade in common and would 
impose an annual tax on each foreigner 
working in Haiti. Considerable opposition 
has developed in the Haitian press and in 
the Hatian senate concerning the pro- 
posed legislation and it is believed locally 
that action may be deferred for further 


| consideration. 


Mexico 
Mexico.—Economic conditions in Mexico 


}continued unsatisfactory during the week 


and final completion of a hydro-electric | 


generating station rated at 12,000 kilowatt 


|c&pacity, at 80 per cent power factor, a 


dam and other hydraulic works, and an 
outdoor transformer and switching sta- 
tion of 15,000 K. V. A. transformer ca- 
pagiiy, all with provision for extension to 


+\ double the initial capacity to be located 


on the St. Louis River at Fond du Lac, Si. 
Louis County, Minnesota. 

Q. When was construction work on this 
project commenced? A. Actual construc- 
tion work on this project was commenced 
on or about May 24, 1923, and the first 
unit of generating machinery was put 
into service on a revenue producing basis 
on July 17, 1924. 


| 








ended July 11. The crop outlook is favor- 
able however and it is expected that there 
will be a slight improvement in the retail 
trade of staple lines in agricultural com- 
munities during the late Summer months 
but it is generally believed that the im- 
provement canrot materially offset the 
“effects of the depression in the mining, 
petroleum and manufacturing industries. 
it is reported that gross revenues of all 
railways of Federal concession during May 
totaled 7,409,000 pesos as compared with 
10,631,000 pesos in April, 1931, and 14,050,- 
000 pesos in May, 1930. 


(The survey of conditions in coun- 
tries of the Orient will be printed in 
{ull text in the issue of July 21J, 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





Plan Is Offered | Check Payments Drop in Week; |Automotive Trade 
Loans and Discounts Decline [)yaws Material 


| 


To Aid Finances 
“ | 
In North Carolina Wholesale Prices Also 


Ten-year Program for the 
Economic Rehabilitation 
Of the State Is Proposed 
By Executive Counsel 


For the week ended July 11, 1931, weekly 
|figures available to the Department of 
Commerce through the Survey of Current 
| Business indicate that bank debits outside 


|New York City decreased from the pre-| 
|ceding week and were under the same 
period in 1930, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business conditions 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
July 19 which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks showed a slight de- 
crease from the previous week, and were 
well below those of a year ago. Interest 
rates on call money remained at the same 
level as reported for the past seven weeks, 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
which closely parallef each other—long 
headed downward, to be permitted to re- 
sume an upward course? 

"Ve already know the answer, North! 
Carolina would make to these questions. 
There is not a public man in the State, 
from Governor Gardner through the list, 
who would not cheerfully sacrifice his all 
to save North Carolina from lapsing into 


cording to Federal Summary 


|dling dropped from the 
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Showed Decrease, Ac- 


with the week previous, reaching the low-| 
est level so far this year, and 9.1 per| 
cent under the corresponding week last! 
year. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- | 
er’s composite index of 120 commodities, | 
decreased slightiy and was about 17 per) 
cent under the same week last year. Prices | 
of agricultural products decreased, and | 
were about 29 per cent under the same 
week in 1930. Prices of nonagricultural | 
products, however, rose slightly during the) 
week, but were still almost 12 per cent un- 
der last year. The price of cotton mid-| 
week previous, 
per also| 


and the price of electrolytic cop 
d steel) 


decreased. The composite iron an 


the economic, civic, and cultural degrada- | the average rate for the week being slightly | price for the week was the same as re-| 
tion invloved in a compromise of this more than one-haif that prevailing dur-| ported for the week previous, and was 6.7 
fundamental issue of progress. It is| ing the same week last year. ear. 


Time money | 
rates decreased slightly from the week 
preceding, and were slightly more than 
one-half that prevailing during the same 
week last year. The average price of rep- 
recc:tative stocks decreased after a two- 
week rise. Stock prices were still about 
29 per cent under the average price dur- 
ing the corresponding week in 1930. Bond 
prices increased slightly for the fifth con- 
secutive week, reaching the highest level 
since the middle of May. Number of 
business failures, as reported by R. G. 
Duh & Company, decreased as compared 


basically a question of the preservation of 
our collective self-respect and on this is- 
sué every business and professional man 
and woman and every farmer are united. 
Let this be made perfectly clear. The ex- 
isting factionalism, the partisan differ- 
ences, and the present unfortunate tendency 
towords sectionalism are as so much froth 
and foam on the surface of that yet-to- 
be fathomed deep which is the patriotism 
fof North Carolinians. 
Difficulties Faced 
The difficulty is, however, that the mere 


per cent under the same week last y 

For the week ending July 4, increases 
occurred over the previous week in petro- 
leum production and wheat receipts, while, 
due very largely to the short week, de- 
clines were recorded in bituminous coal 
production, cattle receipts, cotton receipts, 
electric current production, freight-car 


| 


| loadings, hog receipts, lumber production, 


and steel ingot production. For the same 
period the New York Times Composite | 
Index of general business activity showed | 
an increase of 0.3 points, and the Busi- 
nc : Composite Index rose 0.7 points. 





desire or will to go forward is not enough 
and this State cannot—literally and ab- 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 











From All States’ 


Benefit Resulting From) 
Rapid Development of 
Motor Vehicle Industry | 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
veritable business procession of the United | 
States—not only in the license-plates but 
in the materials that make the cars. 


The interrelation of industries—the de- | 
pendence of one upon the others and) 


| 


their sustaining mutual helpfulness—has | 
always seemed to me to form one of the} 
most fascinating phases of modern _busi- | 
ness. Have you ever stopped to thipk that | 
the automobile industry uses 82 per cent | 
of the rubber products fabricated in this 
country, 55 per cent of the plate glass, 
24 per cent of the lead, 15 per cent of the! 
iron and steel, the same proportion of 
the hardwood lumber, 14 per cent of the| 
copper, and (a fact tinat is not at ali sur- 
prising) 80 per cent of all the gasoline? | 

I'm really not urging the vacation 
tripper to burden his mind with any 
heavy figures or profound thought about 
the commercial significance of the varied 
delight that he enjoys—but the signifi- 
capce is there and is bound to sink in, 
untonsciously, to a greater or less de- 
gree. We can all feel that we're part of 
a titantic business organism as we roll 


\Dr. Klein Points to Wide *® 


Excess of expenditures 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business July 16, 1931 B k Li e d e 
Made Public July 18, 1931 | pan qui ation 
Corresponding Corresponding | 
Period Last Fiscal*Year Period Fiscal | oxsnicsicenstifietacnetniasids 
GENERAL FUND This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 


eceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 


25,124,216.65 32,822,057.91 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


$9,653,290.20 $12,752,572.25  $9,653,290.20 $12.752,572.25| 1 
25,124,216.65 


STATE BANKING 7 


. 


Deputy Selected 
To Supervise 












hirty Pennsylvania Institu- 
32,822,057.91 | 





y | SP eeeeee ey | 
RR reso cdereeee ~ 16/506,711.93 13,456,120.29 16,506.711.93 13,456,120.29 Of $115,000,000 to Be 
VEE ceccawaevee ot 5,476. 81,537.36 476.7 537. 
a... Miaveereutsees 508.28 73,587.47 99,508.28 73,587.47 | Under His Jurisdiction 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ........++ 905,394.34 1,003,067 .87 905,394.34 1,003,067 .87 
Other miscellaneous ...........+++ 4,030,238.11 5,034,500.50 4,030,238.11 5,034,500.50 | es 


Total general fund receipts .... $56,324,836.29 $65,423,443.65 $56,324,836.29 $65,423,443.65 | 


» $34,777,506.85 $45,574,630.16 $34,777,506.85 $45,574,630.16 | 









tions With Aggregate Sum 


HarrisBurG, Pa., July 18. 
The Secretary of Banking, William D. 









CREME resis ieinconeestedincteedl $150,737,600.88 $123,483,750.80 $150,737,600.88 $123,483,750.80 | Gordon, has announced the appointment 
Interest ..... -  8,200,938.00 nue 8,200,938.00 eee of a special deputy to supervise the liqui- 
Refune pn Re ccetort ioe: 773,681.69 —1.143.488.84 773,681.69  1,143'488.84 | dation of closed banks thai are in the pos- 
Refund internal revenue ........... eyo} Peery a 4 a ooo Eee te session of the Banking Department. Wil- 
dAarienivarel maatheting ‘fand’ (nets 15,538,235.53 5,539,099.72 15,538,235.53 _5,539,099.72| liam Lewis McGee is the appointee. 
Civil service retirement a bansots ae YY ee cae ae we Oe eee as | There are 30 institutions now in the pos- 
F Service retirement fund .... 5 ‘ \ z 5,009. i J : 

District GE OOUMDIS v.cceccssceeee 2.367:272.89  1,926137.81 _-2,367.272.89 _1,926.137.81| Session of the Department, according to 













Mr. Gordon, with assets of $115,000,000 





Total general fund expenditures. .$202,292,331.88 $192,029,995.77 $202, 
-$145,967,495.59 $126,606,552.12 $145, 





SPECIAL FUNDS 


Receipts: 


WU RINEL a Peak ARR SOTTO 1,191,586.62 1,288,664.83 $1, $1,288,664.83 : 
einai ries —____——. _—______ -________— | months would be consumed in distributing 
Total receipts .......e+sccccvceess $1,191,586.62 $1,349,664.83 $1,191,586.62 $1,349,564.53 funds to depositors in a closed institution 
ee ee ee eee has where cash constituted the entire assets. 

Expenditures: ? 2 
Public debt retirements .......0005 coseeeeceeres $31,000.00 .............; $31,000.00 “Upon the closing of a bank a special 
CPUS ig 6us4 vseuesete $772,769.31 930,418.75 $772,769.31 930,418.75 | geputy and a special counsel are appointed 
“ane eae) BF vaze; by me,” he continued. “Each depositor’s 
$ 5 . 

eh ee a Cee ee. Ss account must be proved and verified and 
RONG CF SOOO: oa. os.s. vas cctcesentanee $418,817.31 $388,246.08 $418,817.31 $388,246.08 then an inventory must be made by me to 


Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts . 


Total general fund expenditures 
| Total special fund expenditures 


at random here and there, such as 
hourly up-rushing of the foaming, tower-|of famous authors’ homes, in beautiful | 
gland suburbs; the historic slope | 


Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations 


From forfeitures, gifts, etc. ..... cesses eeeeeee 


$30,000.00 
31,000.00 













292,331.88 $192,029,995.77 |and deposits of $83.000,000. The new plans 
call for as rigid control over closed insti- 
}tutions as over those in operation, Mr. 


Gordon declared. 


Months Required 


“Unfortunately due to present legislation,” 
|the Secretary stated in his announcement 
of the appointment, “approximately eight 


967,495.59 $126,606,552.12 


$30,000.00 
31,000.00 


191,586.62 











SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL@eFUNDS 


1,191,586.62 1,349,664.83 


$56,324,836.29 $65,423.443.65 $56, 
A, 













cither liquidate or reorganiz the institu- 
tion. If the former is decided upon, two 
disinterested appraisers must be appointed 


324,836.29 $65,423,443.65 
, whose duty it is to prepare a detailed ap- 


191,586.62 1,349,664.83 





. $57,516,422.91 $66,773,108.48 $57 


,. | Per errrerce ttre stirrer i. 


$202,292,331.88 $192,029,995.77 $202 
772°769.31 961,418.75 


Total 


$203,065,101.19 $192,991,414.52 $203, 








praisal of the affairs of the institution. 
91 $60,775, 198-8 An accounting next must be filed = 
292,331.88 192.029,995.77 the court and it must remain on public 
772,769.31 , 961,418.75 record for a period of four months. At 
seiner acoenoe . the conclusion. of this period a dividend 
065,101.19 $192,991,414.52 | wi]] be determined upon and the dividend 


"516,422.91 $66,773,108.48 





TRUST FUNDS 


District of Columbia ...........665 $630,760.83 $769,188.83 $630,760.83 $769,188.83 | of time will be greatly increased when the 
Government life insurance fund .... ee 7,079,208.31 ea ee aie i, | anaets consist of slow and doubtful loans 
ere UPPER TRS WOE) FRAN ETRE RE SEEN — tag ee "| as well as real estate. In view of the pres- 

MEE cstinadecievivecsisavxoeeeees $8,220,764.42  $8,523,111.24  $8,220,764.42 $8,523,111.24 ‘ent business depression and of the non- 


$145,548,678.28 $126,218,306.04 $145, 


548,678.28 $126,218,306.04 Checks will be prepared and disbursed. 
aan - Period Increased 


“Thus it will be seem that this period 









Government life insurance fund— 


-| liquid condition of the real estate market 
|the problem of liquidation becomes a per- 








Policy losses, CtC. .......ceeceeeees $1,583,839.48 $2,104,497.85  $1,583,839.48  $2,104,497.85 | Plexing one. — 
Investments TONS LSRDSREA Cee R OMNIS 1,568,996.85 2,831,494.48 1.568,996.85  2.831.494.48| “With the interest of the depositor in 
canes te casvcccinsd ovepenvaoess 304,494.18 *224,673.35 304,494.18 "224,673.35 mind I am maintaining a rigid central- 
on fe aa ainon | ized control over the institutions in pos- 
R R $4, '. a . . 
OWE | basse anns esses steeeses seeeees  $3,457,390.51  $4.711,318.08 — $3,457,390.51  $4,711,318.98 | eeeion and thereby hope to expedite 
Excess of receipts or credits ........++ $4,763,433.91  $3,811,792.26  $4,763,433.91 $3,811,792.26 | liquidation as well as toincrease the size 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July a 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


|New En 


ing column of Old Faithful Geyser in| 


solutely cannot—continue to pay $100,000,- (Weeks ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25=100) along in the car, broadening our minds, 
000 a year in taxes under the economic con- July July June July July June July July June, Widening our horizons, invigorating our 
ditions now prevailing. Of course if there 11 4 27 12 5 28 13 6 29 bodies, and having a thoroughly good 
should be in the near future a general GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1988 —_ = -_ ane time. Touring, as I have said, is most} 
return of prosperity, some of the forego- | sOomposite ee > ES ae rs 8)'4 1003 1112 1113 1078 | Pleasingly cheap today—and the tourist 
ing observations might be dismissed, but , PRODUCTION of modest means never before commanded 
what assurance have we that the high Bituminous coal production .............. 612 69.3 80.7 67.2 Rs Be 77.1 2 such ease and such convenience. 
rices produced by a orld Yr wi > - Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... es 79.6 ere 72. Rak onene 38. . 
ieee ie of oe eee Cattle receipts pe aac senate oes 579 58.9 766 71.2 49.7 52.2 752 53.2 1725 Motorists’ Organizations 
: at Go not think | Cotton receipts 58 96 215 69 65 115 335 269 184|° Nation-wide motorists’ organizations 
there is any doubt that the situation with | ; r Y 946 1014 97.3 99.5 105.5 96.7 101.9 a — 
sees Electric current ......+.++ s oe os such as the “Three A’s” are 0. the job| 
respect to our educational service is already , Freight car loadings .... 69.7 792 95.5 826 97.7 111.2 95.0 1144) * . i - . ia | ex <a micas 
far more serious than in generally realized.| Hog receipts ............ *57.9 693 76.9 56.1 80.3 843 746 81.7| With a great variety of aids to make au- | Excess of expenditures 
The issue is now not so ch, shall the {Lumber production . =2 ae ars ome us A Bs | oe | tomobile touring more delightful and less 
State support the six-months school term, Steel ineot nocduction 1393 447 «75:0 «63.2 «B42 1250 1224 1237|Worrisome; they furnish road maps, di-| Receipts: 
‘ Steel ingot production .... 39.5 44.7 (75.0 63.2 2 1350 ; ‘| rections, and booklets describing the coun- 
as it is, can the schools be kept Open at! Wheat receipts ........ 144.6 65.6 2303 736 62.2 207.5 143.4 94.5) try: they will tell oan ahout "tae hotels | 
all? The University of North Carolina— WHOLESALE PRICES : 1 y ( 
and I mention it because its condition is Fisher's Index (1926=100) and camps and other accommodations; 

a we <i ; ~ | All commodities (120) .. vevceeens 706 703 845 856 85.7 98.0 98.1 97.7 they will speed you on your way, and 
representative of that of all the State in- Agricultural products (30) 62.7 621 86.6 87.6 880 1034 1028 1016] come after you with skilled help if any | 
stitutions—has been subjected to a paring Nonagricultural products (90) 729 728 830 842 842 949 955 95.5 7 : . ; 1. | Spendines: 
down process during the past three years | Copper electrolytic ..........seeeeees 616 572 812 81.9 84.1 129.0 129.0 129.0, thing should happen to go wrong. Mis-| Expenditures: 
that has left it definitely impaired in Cotton middling, New York ......... 38.2 - 38.2 482 500 50.0 67.6 67.6 680)chances do occur occasionally, of course, | 
institutional vitality and morale and in wo = “ee SS ea, aie et ae as es as at ost aa See among the manifold exhilarating joys of | 

7 ee - at, . red, nsas i” panerats d J . ; . Summer tourin 

the qualty of its service. FINANCIAL ae ; 
Bank debits outside New York City 93.2 108.4 86.0 105.2 150.3 127.5 121.6 166.0 1253, The business ramifications of all these 
Previous Program Bank loans and discounts ........... 117.1 117.5 116.3 135.0 135.7 136.5 135.3 135.4 i334 activities are astonishing; their business 
& , shal J ‘olina’s atratic eae rr ree 107.1 106.6 106.5 106.5 106.2 105.1 104.2 1042 importance is very great. The Tourist Bu- 

How shall North Carolina's patrotism Business failures... J... 956 101.5 1037 1052 106.9 1204 1081 830 1044|rer\ of a a .T think I 
and ingenuity respond to this condition? Federal reserve ratio 108.6 1089 1085 105.4 1041 1080 942 941  97.2|Teau of an eastern State (as I think I re- 
In the Civil War, and again in the World Interest rates: =” : minded you oncebefore) declares that the 
War, the entire population mobilized for ER ee ere 364 364 364 625 576 545 209.1 242.4 212.1 “tourist crop” is one of the State’s major 
an assault upon the common enemy. What sore sets SS INOS SS REO SN OMIA aa as Fy me as aa 1734 = a4 | industries, worth $125,000,000 a year—and 
» aa Reaeeedaae : 4 MGW Et CAPOUIRUIOM. 2. ccceccecesences ‘ 3. J 7 , . : se 
shall be our answer as a people, to this Net demand deposits .......2.2221! 112.6 113.3 110.0 112.5 113.8 112.3 109.0 110.1 io State has less than a million popula 
ultimatum of poverty, with all its comse- Stock prices ............sssseeceeeere 139.5 *144.2 143.0 196.6 197.3 1022 284.5 280.7 268.2|tion. One of the most eminent of our 
quences of blasted hopes and lost oppor- Time deposits ............seseeeeeeeee 158.3 158.2 158.1 161.6 161.3 162.6 146.8 147.3 149.2, American students of business has figured 
‘ane : : a jaminaies out that the tourist business‘in the coun- 
ie Can we, by taking thought, do *Revised Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown. {Relative to a com- 


Or are we merely the helpless 
vicitms of “debt service’ and of vast 
trends and forces, nation and worldwide 
in their extent, and over which we can 
exert no control? 

I think that anyone will admit that the 
last question must be partially answered 
in the affirmative, yet is there not some- 
thing further, something we can do and 
are not doing, to help ourselves? What is 
the significance, in this connection, of 
Governor Gardner's live-at-home pro- 
gram? Here is an instance of deliberate 
planning, of informed intelligence and 
united effort applied to the intensely prac- 
tical problem of inducing the farmers to 
raise what they eat. 

The United States Government estimates 
that as a result of this movement, North 
Carolina saved more than $16,000,000 in 
food and feed stuffs in a single year. Does 
this experience suggest anything of sig- 
nificance? 

Purpose of Plan 


I of course make no pretension of ex- 
pert knowledge with respect to any as- 
pect of this subject under consideration. I 
am also aware that proposing “plans” of 
one kind or ancther has recently become 
a favorite hot weather pastime and that, 
like miniature golf, the whole thing may 
be forgotten before another year rolls 
round. However, the suggestions which 
follow are not intended as a detailed plan 
of action. They are intended, rather, as 
@ provocation to thought. 

The very nature of the problem to bc 
approached presupposes a vast amount of 
careful research and necessarily precludes 
the preparation of a blue-print until the 
results of this study shall be available. 
With these qualifications, but with a pro- 
found faith in the value of cooperation 
and intelligent forethought in the solution 
of every problem, the following “Ten-year 
Plan” for the economic rehabitiation of 
North Carolina is respectfully submitted. 


Plan Outlined 


Perhaps the most promising, and at the 
,Same time the most neglected single po- 
tentiality of wealth in this State today 
is the tourist trade. A first objective of 
such a plan as we have under considera- 
tion might, therefore, very well be to make 
North Carolina the most beautiful State 
in the American Union. This would neces- 
sitate the passage of legislation taxing out 
of existence the bill board nuisance and 
would involve an extensive program of 
tree-planting, landscaping. and painting 
The first two of these activities might b> 
made the especial responsibility and con- 

ern, under the technical direction of a 
competent landscape architect employed 
by the Highway Commission, of all the 
women’s and civic clubs of the State. 

These organizations could readily 
finance the comparatively modest initial 
requirements of this program, and, with 
efficient coordination of effort, could plant 
the main arterial highways in a year’s time. 
The more elaborate parking of the road- 
Sides would require more time and a 
larger expenditure, but the work and cost 
could be so allocated as not to prove an 
unreasonable burden for any community. 
Moreover, as the program progressed and 
the number of visitors increased, a small 
portion of the increased collections of gas- 
oline taxes might be employed both for 
the furtherance of this activity and for 
a national advertising campaign. 


Individual Improvement 

Filling stations, now for the most part 
indifferent as to external appearance, 
would quickly find it profitable, under the 
urge of an aroused public opinion, to 
paint up and plant. It is also believed 
that through proper appeal, the Offering 
of prizes, holding- competitions, etc., the 
individual property owner could be in- 
duced to devote more attention to home 
beautification. A course in this could be 
made a part of the public school curriculum 
and a great deal of effective work could be 
done by the school children. Free advice 
on architecture and interior decor 
might be. supplied by the existing e 
sion services. 

Any program designed to make North 
Carolina,more attractive to tourists must 
also include closer attention to the con- 
servation and propagation of fish and 
game. This State is potentially a sports- 
man’s paradise. The Department of Con- 
servation and Development has already 
accomplished much in this field, but the 
ppvilic generally has never fully appre- 

e@ciated the immense commercial possibili- 
ties of fish and game. With proper regu- | 
lation, the northeastern Section of the | 


xten- 


‘Soft Coal Output Gains 


ation ®atianta 


puted normal taken as 100 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board on 
July 18 by banks in leading cities for the 
week ended July 15, aggregated $10,171,- 
000,000 or 5 per cent above the total re- 
ported for thé preceding week, which in- 
cluded but five business days, and 25 per 
cent below the total for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 


As Anthracite Decreases 


The total production of soft coal during j 
the week ended July 11, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 6,667,000 net tons. This is an increase 
of 706,000 tons or 11.8 per cent, over the 
output in the preceding week, when work- 
ing time was curtailed by the Fourth of 
July holiday. Production during the week 
in 1930 corresponding with that of July 
11 amounted to 7,861,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended July, 
11 is estimated at 775,000 net tons. This 
is a decrease of 173,000 tons or 18.2 per 
cent from the output in the preceding 
week when the production was curtailed 
by the observance of Independence Day. 
During the week in 1930 corresponding 
with that of July 11 the production was 
1,235,000 tons.—Jssued by Bureau by Mines. 


000,000, as compared with $8,964,000,000 
for the preceding week and $12,668,000,- 
000 for the week ended July 16 of last 
year. 


Cost of Living Declines 
From the Levels of 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the advance in street car fare, while no 
change was reported in 4 cities. -Changes 





Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


in the cost of living between June, 1931,/| 


and specified preceding dates are shown 
in the following tables: 
Table 1.—Changes in cost of living as be- 


si s s of State banks for 
Changes in the status 0 te tween specified dates, all items combined: 





the week ended July 17 were announced Average United States: per cent increase 
. , , from 1913 to June, 1931, 50.3; per cent de- 
S s 

July 18 by the Federal Reserve Board a crease from June, 1920, to June, 1931, 30.6; 
follows: from June. 1930, to June, 1931, 9.8; from De- 

Closed cember, 1930, to June, 1931. 6.5. 
State Savings h . capital, Per cent increase from December. 1914, to 
$100,000 Savings Bank, Fenton, Mich pita June, 1931, A: per cent decrease from June 
Consolidation: 1920, to June, 1931, B: from June, 1930, to 
Reclamation State Batik. Newell, S. Dak June, 1931, C; from December, 1930, to June 
capital, $25,000, and Irrigators State Bank, 1931, D A BR c D 

Nisiand, S. Dak., capital, $10,000, consolidated = 
under charter and title of Reclamation State Baltimore .......++. 55.8 27.3 9.2 6.0 
Bank, capital, $25,000 _——- seseece 30.2 9.8 7.6 
Permission granted to exercise trust powers: Gitctee awn =. aes =e 
aes National Bank in Gulfport, Miss. (full Mealand oo. 299 10.9 71 
First National Bank, Jackson, Tenn. (lim- tas oeewene 2 12.7 ey 
ited powers). ouston ...... 31.6 10.5 1 
Jacksonville 31.9 8.4 61 
Los Angeles ., 26.5 9.5 63 
State might easily provide the finest bass sone ste eeeereeees 30.9 10.8 7.4 
fishing in the entire world. Intelligently eee eésecsnees oS ey 2 
protected and fostered, our shell fish in- | philadelphia «2... ‘ 27:3 81 56 
dustry should be good for $10.000,000 a Portland, Me. ; 28.6 8.2 5.7 
year. It now yields about $500,000. This Portland, Oreg. .... 35.2 32.5 9.3 4.5 
whole situation should be studied scien- 38”, Francisc 2 ae a ee 
tifically with a view to adequate and con- Seattle oe ae | 79 39 
structive legislation. Washington -.. 43.0 29.0 8.0 58 
Per cent increase from December, 1917, to 


Value of Parks June, 1931, A; per cent decrease from June, 















Governor Roosevelt's plan for purchas- , 1920. to June, 1931, B; from June, 1930, to 
ing and reforesting large areas of land Jon i. C; from December, 1930, to June, 
now useless for farming purposes should r A B c D 
likewise be studied with a view to work- | Atlanta ........... "1.7 33.0 8.9 5.9 
ing out a similar program for North Caro- | Birmingham ....... "56 33.5 128 9.1 
lina, The Great Smoky Mountain Park | $incinnatt ......... = S| 
will probably prove to be, as the years | Indianapolis ....... 66 290 82 3.8 
go by, the most valuable and productive | Kansas City 2.9 31.9 5.6 4.5 
recreational asset the State has, but we seomphis nas? zs ae ee 6.3 
s 1 i i - inneapolis £ 0 5.1 
should not stop with this. Such a pro-| yume onss . a. 32 
gram is of additional and peculiar inter- | pittsburgh . 84 273 96 59 
est at this time because of Dr. Herty’s’ Richmond , 24 28.8 9.0 63 
investigation of new uses for slash pine. St. Louis . + 6.2 28.7 10.2 6.8 

, : . 4s oR « 
To be continued in the issue of “7 STADION ----..++0 — = 8s 8 

July 21. *Decrease. 

Table 2.—Changes in Cost of Living as Between Specified Dates. by Groups of Items 
Fuel House 
Per cent of increase from December, Cloth- and furnish- All 
1914, to June, 1931, in the cost of— Focd ing Rent light ings Misc. items 
Baltimore as @dexdabseavesne tancds 18.7 51.6 59.8 18.7 72.1 125.6 55.8 
OMNMEM a. cs os cadabcccebnske@eaued aketawars 14.6 66.7 418 85.3 97.4 92.3 47.1 
EY hota scat neant al conten deumaneas aed 16.0 52.3 56.5 121.3 84.0 116.4 58.2 
PD 2 nace kick Ohekedondeukabeuhicaséewanaees 26.7 30.3 64.4 49.5 67.7 103.3 51.8 
IL sis dn aandaphesWadabanibne KEANSEA AA eS 9.6 41.8 48.6 158.0 64.4 118.6° 54.4 
SUID s4:. 4asakeendnes bedebaasanannahasceas 14.7 44.0 45.4 61.4 58.8 123.7 50.4 
RE inns adulnne kan <acen 11.2 63.8 20.0 189 110.0 92.1 45.2 
SOEORUEIE § accccnscccccere 84 65.4 "5.9 64.0 89.9 100.2 47.4 
DR <i cctheenenananbadencanaseedetence 3.1 50.7 31.3 47.0 178 107.7 48.2 
|g Peale pera aa ir pppeeayr taped: 12.1 34.1 32.5 49.6 57.5 105.4 43.0 
DE i: cs cada Gundandeaneecaesackhaan reeks 19.6 67.6 61.5 86.3 62.5 123.5 57.1 
PE nc ncuses 15.0 57.7 32.6 83.6 63.8 119.0 54.0 
Philadelphia . 208 57.6 45.8 80.5 63.2 118.5 55.3 
Portland, Me. . . 20.5 55.7 17.9 95.3 99.2 95.9 48.2 
Portland, Oreg. «a 32.9 13 36.4 65.8 83.6 35.2 
San Francisco 15.8 66.3 24.2 28.8 79.3 79.1 42.38 
Savannah 1.5 58.0 058 50.7 98.5 83.8 40.7 | 
EES Vind cove kacas 12.2 55.7 44.4 54.0 1145 96 6 52.3 
Washington... as - lett atin . 22.8 49.7 28.2 32.5 86.6 15.7 43.0 
Per cent of increase from December, 
1917, to June, 1931 
Sadinne Cae ae camer san rakes *24.2 *8.5 28.3 3.6 1.7 28.2 *1.7 
Birmingham 30. *13.1 15.1 25.3 *5.4 24.2 *5.4 
Cincinnati "17.5 49.3 59.2 *4 51.5 9.1 
Denver 2.3 43.1 79 8.1 36.9 3.8 
Indianapolis *10.4 16.8 23.8 *4.7 49.5 6.6 
Kansas City *1.7 17.4 19.7 *6.2 44.0 29 
Memphis 48 29.8 48.3 6.2 35.5 3.4 
Minneapolis "88 21.4 416 3.7 35.4 5.0 
New Orleans *2.7 43.0 *6.5 5.9 43.1 1.2 
DEE <i eeaaepes aaa *94 56.8 83.1 4 469 8.4 
CM cickucatennvece *2.4 24.4 33.1 18.6 40.6 24 
ES Sse he Soe tah eawae ce eee nee *10.7 53.0 12.4 5.9 41.5 6.2 
RN, an co'ns ne knena sia 3.9 53.2 61.3 18.2 55.2 116 
Per cent of increase from 1913 to 
June, 1931 
Average, United States ...........:sescseces - 18.3 46.0 42.0 65.4 77.0 106.6 50.3 


*Decrease, 


as re-| 


which figures have been published weekly | 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,504,- | 


| 


try as a whole is 60 per cent greater than 
the total volume of our lumber products, 
| 51 per cent greater than the huge value 


| of oil production—and so on down the line| the gleaming white columns of 
| with other comparisons that almost bow)| Vernon or of Jefferson’s home at Monti- 


you over. 
| Roadside Stands 

The records seems to indicate that the 
roadside stands alone do a business of 
something like $500,000,000 cvery year. And 
the proprietors have a business organiza- 
|tion to safeguard and promoie their in- 
terests—the National Stand-Owners’ Asso- 
|Clation. They estimate a total of about 


| we call the Grand Canyon of the Colorado; 


| 


125,000 well-organized roadside stands, ex- | 


clusive, of course, of the temporary retail 
| Outlets of farmers at their gates. 

If the means and media of vacationing 
the more excellent and easily obtainable 
today than ever before, the ends cer- 
tainly justify the means. The sights and 
experiences—the things of rich historic 
interest and brilliant scenic appeal—that 
are more excellent an deasily obtainable 
ply legion everywhere. 


I can cite only a few examples, picked | 


Bank Partnership 
Defined in Alabama 


Surety’s Liability on Fidelity 
Bond Is Construed 


Montcomery, ALA., July 18. 
Where a partnership is operating a bank 
and the officers of the bank, who are the 
partners, procure a fidelity bond executed 
to the bank for the faithful discharge of 
their duties, the surety with full knowl- 
edge of all material facts cannot later 
deny liability on the ground that the bond 
was in effect an obligation to the partners, 
securing themselves against their own acts. 
This was the recent holding of Attorney 
General Thomas E. Knight Jr. in an opin- 
ion furnished to the State Superintendent 
of Banks, H. H. Montgomery. 


The capital and deposits of a bank com- | 


prise a trust fund for the benefit of the 
public dealing with the bank, whether the 
bank be operated by an individual, part- 


nership or corporation, it was held, and| 
a partner has not more authority over the | 
use of such a trust fund than the officers | 


of a corporate bank would have. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 








As of July 18 







New York, July 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) te eeeeesenenee 14.0337 
OID BRU 5; cnccnnoegeseosere 13.9236 
Bulsesia (107). 2.260.200 -7195 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 2.9558 
Denmark (krone) ... 26.6805 
England (pound) 484.6000 


Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ........ 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary pengo) 

Italy (lira) . $0660 66.000600000¢802 
NOPWOy (RFOMEC) cccccccecsccceccsces 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China 
China 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 








China (Shanghai tael) ......++e+-++ 5535 
China (Tientsin tael) .........++-+. 32 

China (Hongkong dollar) ...... 24.4375 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 22.0937 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang do 22.2916 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 22.0000 
India (rupee) ......... 35.9741 
Japan (yen) ...... Are 49.4337 
Singapore (8.8.) (dollar) 55.9833 
Canada (dollar) ......... 99.6525 
COTES cc cccdccessocescsecsesss 99.9112 
MGBISO (HOEO) ......cccccccccccccce 49.0800 
Newfoundiand (dollar) .....-.+++0+ 99.4058 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......+seee+5 69.7509 
Brazil (milreis) ........cccccssceese 7.0112 
CRIS (PEED) .nccccccccccccccscvesss 12.0597 
Uruguay (POO) ..resecceceveceeeces 54 

Colombia (Peso) 2... ceeeeeeeceee 95.5700 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp. 111 Broadway, New York 
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" ; rk; the incredi-|®t Gettysburg up which Picket's 
Yellowstone National Pa |charged to deathless fame, with Meade’s | 
| men standing firm. We are all of us 


better Americans for seeing things like|of Somersworth a member of the State 


ble, gorgeous gash in the landscape that 


Mount 
these and absorbing 


cello, serene on their green Virginia hills; | Of their meaning. 


the mellow charm of the California mis- | 
sions and the silent splendor of the} 
near-by giant forests; the old-world pic- | 
turesqueness of the French quarter in New 
Orleans; the sweep of our great prairies, 


Klein from Wash 
the coast-to-coast 
lumbia Broadcasti 





No. 2 of a Series of Advertisements, ‘‘Seasoned by Time’* 


at Dawn 


with the Electric Industry 


Bs 1880, two years before Edison 
started his famous Pearl Street Sta- 
tion in New York, the Rochester 
Electric Light Company was sup- 
plying arc light service in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Wires were strung be- 
tween buildings; poles had not yet 
comeintouse. The first incandescent 
lamps appeared in Rochester in1883. 

Rochester Electric Light Com- 
pany has since become a part of 
the Associated System. Other As- 
sociated electric properties that 
started at dawn with the industry 
include those serving: 


Reading, Pa. 1883 Hornell, N.Y. 1886 
New Bedford, Mass.1883 Patchogue, N.Y. 1887 
Binghamton, N.Y. 1884 Easton, Pa. 1888 
Johnstown, Pa. 1885 Itheca, N. Y. 1888 
Cambridge, Mass. 1886 Frankfort, Ky. 1889 


Associated electric companies, sea- 
soned in service, are participating in the 
rapid growth of the industry —an ex- 
pansion that promises to double electric 
output in the next decade. 


Home Use Can Expand 13- Fold 


Home use is one fertile field for growth. 
Full-use electric service in homes requires 
about 7,000 units (K.W.H.) a year, 
whereas present average use is only 550 
units. It is estimated that 80% of all do- 
mestic customers now use less than 50% 
of the total energy consumed for residen- 
tial purposes. Expansien lies in increasing 
use by these small consumers, who are 
just beginning to learn how convenient it 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 





: The| suggestive of infinity; the cloistered calm | New Hampshire Loan 


The foregoing is the full text of a |G. Win 
radio address delivered July 19 by Dr. 





1882—Eleciric Plant at Lower Falls of Genesee River, Rochester, N.Y 





































{of dividends which eventually will be 


re included | payable in such institutions.” 


Commissioners Selected 


Concorp, N. H., July 18. 


Arthur B. Rotch of Milford has been 
|named chairman and Thomas J. McGreal 


men | 


even a little portion| Commission for Investigating Interest 
|Charges in Small Loans, Governor John 

ant announced July 16. 

| Mr. Rotch succeeds former Governor 

Robert P. Bass of Peterboro who was un- 

able to serve. Mr. McGreal succeeds War- 

ren James of Berlin. 


em ne a te ae naman 


ington, D. C., over 
network of the Co- 
ng System. 


is to tap the vast reservoirs of energy 
created by the utilities. 

Just as Associated properties were pio- 
neers in operation, so the Associated 
System was one of the first five public 
utility groups to be organized in the 
United States. From 8,000 customers 
in 1906, it has grown to 1,430,600 cus- 
tomers, serving one in 26 of the users of 
electricity in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Time has tested the operation of 
Associated electric properties for half a 
century ... group management for a 
quarter century. Creditable performance 
in the past augurs well for continued 
progress in the years ahead. 

+. 
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To invest, or for information, inquire of your 
security dealer, or write to the address below 


New York City 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Helping Farmers Obtain 
Fair Return for Their Work + 





Regulation of Practices of Commission Mer- 
chants by Federal and State Authorities Is 
Discussed by Marketing Specialist 





By F. N. BIGELOW 


Associate Chief, Division of Marketing, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


O ANYONE interested in reading the 
T signs of the times there is a significance 
to be seen in the trend of legislation 
regulating the handling and distribution of 
perishable farm products. In the last few 
years a very large amount of legislation has 
been written into the statutes, both State 
and Federal, each enactment placing more 
definite strictures and more control upon the 
dealers in farm products. 
+ + 


It is noticeable that such legislation can 
only be the outgrowth of more or less pro- 
nounced dissatisfaction on the part of grow- 
ers and shippers with the methods and prac- 
tices used by the dealer trade. We cannot 
say that those methods and practices have 
been the accepted methods and practices. 
On the contrary, such practices were like the 
toothache, painful and sometimes expensive, 
but to be borne because they could not be 
helped. 

The first indication of resistance was the 
development of cooperative effort among the 
growers. The next revolutionary develop- 
ment was the passage of regulatory legisla- 
tion calculated to eliminate the malpractices 
and abuses believed by growers to exist gen- 
erally in the trade. In California various 
efforts were made to create legislation de- 
signed to eliminate or restrain the abuses 
and malpractices in marketing, until in 1927 
the Produce Dealers Act was adopted, having 
for its purpose the regulation of commission 
merchants handling consignment transac- 
tions. The State of New York adopted simi- 
lar legislation, and some 16 States have fol- 
lowed the lead of California and New York. 

In 1927 also Congress adopted the Produce 
Agency Act, which had everything but the 
teeth, and in 1930 a stronger statute was 
adopted by Congress, the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act. In 1929, California, 
dissatisfied with its experience with the buy- 
ers of perishable fruits, adopted the Decidu- 
ous Fruit Dealers Act, a more revolutionary 
and restrictive statute than any similar leg- 
islation heretofore adopted, evidencing the 
attitude of the agricultural mind and a de- 
termination to eliminate if possible the ob- 
jectionable elements in trade practices. It is 
a common experience to hear among agricul- 
turists general expressions of suspicion of the 
trade. 

After more than three years of active en- 
forcement of statutes designed to regulate 
and control agricultural trade practices in 
California the Division of Markets of the 
Siate Department of Agriculture is not easily 
influenced by habitual expressions but is more 
inclined to analyze the large number of com- 
plaints and expressions of dissatisfaction that 
have come before it by reason of differences 
and disputes between growers of perishables 
and the dealers who have undertaken to 
market them. It is interesting to note the 
results of enforcement within this State. 

+ + 


Briefly, both the Produce Dealers Act and 
the Deciduous Fruit Buyers Act require li- 
censes and bonds of the respective dealers. 
Both acts require maintenance of adequate 
records, rendering of proper accountings 
within a prescribed time, and various provi- 
sions which go to make up a high standard 
of operation. These statutes authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to investigate 
complaints filed with it by growers and ship- 
pers, to effect adjustments and settlements 
where possible, and include enforcement pro- 
visions, such as revocation of the license, re- 
covery action against the bond, and prosecu- 
tion by county authorities where the class of 
violation may warrant. 

From the inception of the Produce Dealers 
Act in June, 1927, to the end of 1930, the De- 
partment had received 970 complaints against 





State Inspection 
of Motor Vehicle 
Equipment 


By 
Morgan T. Ryan 
Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 


N EXTENSIVE road check just completed 

by motor vehicle inspectors shows that 

practically 100 per cent of the cars and 
trucks registered during the first four months 
of the year have now been inspected. 

The safety of the public demands that the 
registration of any motor vehicle found being 
operated on the highways with defective 
equipment, and which has not been in- 
spected, be revoked immediately. Several 
cases have recently come to the attention of 
this office in which vehicles involved in fatal 
or serious accidents were being optrated with 
defective brakes. 

The records for the first half of 1931 show 
that: while registrations have only increased 
1 per cent, motor vehicle fatalities are 6 per 
cent greater than for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. No possible remedy that will 
help to reduce this terrible toll of life and 
limb will be neglected by this Department. 
Every motorist can do his part in preventing 
death and injury on the highways by keep- 
ing his car in good condition and then oper- 
ating it carefully. 

Motorists who have already had their cars 
inspected are not required by the periodic in- 
spection regulations which went into effect 
last year to submit their cars for another 
equipment examination during 1931. Our 
official inspection stations, however, are now 
permanently organized. They are authorized 
to conduct inspections and issue certificates 
at any time, whether a car has been previ- 
ously inspected or not. 

I hope that many motorists will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to have their 
safety equipment rechecked. No motorist 
with proper regard for his fellow drivers will 
operate a car upon the highway with inade- 
quate brakes, or with headlights which, be- 
cause of inadequate light or dangerous glare, 
are an inconvenience and menace to every 
other user of the highway. 
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acts. Close to 800 of these were investigated 
commission merchants and buyers under both 
and closed with adjustments recovered in fa- 
vor of growers and shippers totaling $115,000. 
Of this some $77,000 was recovered in adjust- 
ments under the Produce Dealers Act and 
some $35,000 under the Deciduous Fruit Buy- 
ers Act. Ten arrests were made and court 
actions started for specific violations, with 16 
additional cases cited before district attor- 
neys. One license was revoked for cause and 
four license applications refused. 


An analysis of the 970 complaints received 
by the Department shows most of them to 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
terms of the transaction, dispute as to the 
arrangement, carelessness on the part of 
either party, inefficiency on the part of the 
dealer, failure .to maintain adequate and 
proper records, and in lesser number, “fly-by- 
night” operations. 
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With these and many other active causes, 
one cannot help but realize the very evident 
lack of confidence between growers and the 
dealers or shippers who market or buy their 
crops. In all complaints coming before the 
Department for examination, there are but a 
few which do not show this to be a fact. 
Time need not be taken to state the length 
and details of various complaints that have 
led to this conclusion. It will suffice merely 
to mention the number of letters questioning 
the correctness of the accountings rendered 
by the dealers which reach the Department 
daily. 

Lack of confidence is often so great that 
the grower not only makes a request for a 
check of the accounting rendered him for its 
correctness, but even insinuates that the 
dealer has been “crooked.” Such a condition 
existing between two groups, each of which 
is essential to the other and to the general 
welfare of the State, is unhealthy and dan- 
gerous to any substantial business. It is a 
source of concern to the most substantial in- 
dustry in the State. For the Department 
merely to continue to investigate complaints. 
adjust differences, prosecute violators of 
existing statutes, is only to police the trade. 
It is obvious that an ounce of prevention, in 
countless instances, has been worth far in ex- 
cess of a pound of cure. Unless some objec- 
tive, based upon sound sense and good busi- 
ness judgment, can be set up, toward which 
the grower and the dealer alike will work 
with the cooperation of government, both 
State and Federal, genuine and substantial 
progress cannot be expected. Trading and 
handling of perishable farm products is one 
of the few industries in which little progres- 
sive development has transpired. 

When formulating any steps or program 
which will result in the improvement of trade 
practices, it is essential to consider the exist- 
ing conditions, and when the representative 
element of an industry gathers to discuss its 
betterment, the result is almost imevitable. 
That result can only be the raising of the 
standards of operation in the trade generally. 
While they may not agree on all questions 
and upon all policies, certainly a definite pol- 
icy of improvement, a definite and concerted 
effort toward a clean-cut, higher standard otf 
operation, will gradually develop. Around 
this nucleus can be built a better under- 
standing, a uniform practice, and the elimi- 
nation of abuses and malpractices in com- 
petitive elements. 

The wisdom of such a development is ap- 
parent. Current legislation says, in effect, 
“either improve the methods of practice, or 
such improvement will be forced upon you by 
legislative action.” 
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Other lines of industry have already faced 
this situation, and the result has greatly 
benefited those industries. The State can do 
much to eliminate malpractices and male- 
factors. The trade can do much by con- 
certed effort, to voluntarily improve those 
practices, and to throw into the discard those 
dealers unqualified or unable through ineffi- 
ciency, inexperience, and inadaptability, to 
rise to a high standard of operation. 

The commission business is comparable to 
the banking business. It includes the same 
general elements of responsibility to the con- 
signor as the bank assumes to its depositors. 
The bank receives depositors’ money, of 
which the law requires him to keep an ac- 
curate account. 

The produce deaier receives, on deposit, the 
goods of the consignor, and after selling them 
and collecting the proceeds of sale, he has in 
his hands the money of the consignor. The 
law requires the bank to maintain accurate 
records of the business of each depositor, and 
that he shall account accurately for every 
dollar received. Similarly, the law requires 
the produce dealer to maintain complete and 
accurate records of the goods received to be 
sold, of the disposition of those goods, and 
that he shall render a complete and accurate 
accounting to the consignor. Maintenance of 
accurate and adequate records, in proper de- 
tail, is required by law. 

A healthy growth of business depends to a 
great extent upon ability, integrity, and pro- 
gressive thought, all of which may count for 
little in the face of unfair competition, un- 
fair practices, and lack of ethics. Any in- 
dustry must continually consider a higher 
standard or the best in business brains will 
have difficulty in showing results. In other 
types of activities many industries have been 
substantially improved by voluntary efforts 
to correct methods of operation and raise the 
standard generally. Can this be done in the 
handling of farm products in such a way 
that confidence between growers and ship- 
pers can be restored? If so, it would be well 
worth the effort. 
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If the dealers and shippers of this State 
were asked whether or not uniform con- 
tracts, uniform and standard methods of ac- 
counting, and uniform ethics and practices 
were established so that each would know, 
within reasonable limits, the basis of each 
other's operations, if a better condition would 
not result, it is believed the answer would be 
substantially in the affirmative. 

If such a progressive movement were un- 
dertaken it would undoubtedly result in the 
building up of general confidence and relia- 
bility. 
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USE OF ‘ECONOMIC POISONS’ 
TO SAFEGUARD CROPS 


Chief of Federal Insecticide Division Shows How Chemi- 
cals Are Employed to Destroy Pests 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodily industries. The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By R. C. 


ROARK 


Chief, Insecticide Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture 


HEMICALS used for combating in- 
¢ jurious insects, worms, rats, mice 

and ground squirrels, bacterial and 
fungous diseases of plants and harmful 
weeds have been given the general des- 
ignation “economic poisons.” These in- 
clude a wide variety of products of min- 
*eral and plant origin, many of which, for 
example, compounds of arsenic, sulphur, 
copper and mercury, are effective both 
as insecticides and fungicides and in 
many cases also as bactericides, rodenti- 
cides and herbicides. For this reason 
the economic poisons_will be discussed 
according to a chemical classification 
rather than according to their applica- 
tion against the different classes of 
pests. 

Arsenic is the principal active ingre- 
dient of the most important and widely 
used commercial insecticides. Crude 
arsenious oxide, known in the trade as 
white arsenic, is a by-product of the 
copper smelter. When oxidized to ar- 
senic acid and combined with litharge, 
arsenic forms arsenate of lead, of which 
about 30,000,000 pounds are manufac- 
tured annually for spraying or dusting 
apple trees, peach trees, and many other 
kinds of trees andsplants to protect them 
against destructive caterpillars. When 
combined with lime, arsenic acid forms 
calcium arsenate. Probably 30,000,000 
pounds of this are consumed every year, 
largely in fighting the cotton boll weevil. 
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Paris green is a compound of copper, 
arsenic and acetic acid. In addition to 
being useful against potato beetles and 
other garden insects, it is largely used 
for poisoning the larvae of the malaria 
mosquito. For this purpose a dust con- 
taining Paris green is applied to the sur- 
face of a swamp from an airplane. From 
arsenic and pyrolusite, manganese ar- 
senate is prepared. This has been used 
on tobacco. Arsenic acid and magnesia 
form magnesium arsenate, which has 
been recommended for the control of the 
Mexican bean beetle. 

Boiling zinc oxide with white arsenic 
produces zinc arsenite, a white powder 
which may be used as a substitute for 
Paris green. In the form of aqueous 
solutions in soda ash or lye, white ar- 
senic finds extensive application as a 
weed killer, especially along railroad 
rights of way. Poisoned baits made by 
mixing white arsenic with bran and 
flavoring with banana oil have been used 
in the western United States and Can- 
ada for destroying millions of grasshop- 
pers. White arsenic is an ingredient of 
proprietary rat poisons and has been 
proposed for preserving telegraph poles. 
Altogether, more than 25,000,000 pounds 
of white arsenic are consumed annually 
in this country as an economic poison. 

Copper is one of the most important of 
the agricultural chemicals. Copper 
sulphate and lime are used to prepare 
bordeaux mixture, a very valuable 
fungicide for use on potatoes, grapes, 
apple trees and many other plants. 
Copper is an important constitutent of 
Paris green, and in the northwest smut 
of wheat is controlled by mixing copper 
carbonate with the seed. 
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Sulphur functions both as an insecti- 
cide and as a fungicide. Boiled in water 
with lime, sulphur forms lime sulphur 
solution. This is used during the Winter 
for spraying fruit trees for the control 
of the San Jose and other scale insects, 
and during the Summer it is employed 
for preventing fungous diseases attack- 
ing apples and peaches. Finely powdered 
sulphur is valuable for dusting straw- 
berry plants and many other plants. 
The cotton leaf hopper has been con- 
trolled by dusting sulphur from an air- 
plane upon infested fields of cotton. A 
colloidal sulphur which mixes readily 
with water is now obtained from gas 
works. This has proved to be a valuable 
fungicide for application to peach trees, 
rose bushes and other delicate vegeta- 
tion. Sulphur and copper are the two 


chief weapons that the orchardist, the 
truck grower and the nurseryman have 
to fight ‘the furffous enemies of plants. 

Certain poisonous gases, or liquids or 
solids that evolve gases are valuable in 
combating destructive insects and ro- 
dents. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas, the most gen- 
erally used of the fumigants is employed 
for destroying the scale and other insect 


’ pests on citrus trees in California. The 


tree is covered with a portable tent and 
the necessary quantity of liquid hyro- 
cyanic acid sprayed into the tent. The 
extent of this practice is indicated by the 
fact that in southern California in 1927 
about 65,000 acres, or nearly 6,000,000 
trees were fumigated at a total cost of 
$2,100,000. Calcium cyanide, a powder 
which liberates hydrocyanic acid on con- 
tact with moist air, is useful in green- 
houses, and for combating gophers in golf 
greens. Cyanide fumigation is exten- 
sively employed by the United States 
Public Health Service for ridding ships 
of rats and insects, and hydrocyanic 
acid is the principal fumigant used in 
destroying roaches and bedbugs in apart- 
ment houses. 

Carbon disulphide, a vile smelling 
liquid used in manufacturing artificial 
silk, has been widely used in destroying 
weevils in wheat and corn in storage in 
bins, but the flammable nature of this 
material renders its use unsafe. 

A mixture of ethylene oxide and car- 
bon dioxide, lately developed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is free from fire hazard, is not as 
toxic to man as is hydrocyanic acid, and 
has been successfully used for the de- 
struction of weevils in more than 3,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. It leaves no odor 
or toxic residue and is the ideal fumi- 
gant for foodstuffs. 


Ethylene dichloride, with a small pro- 
portion of carbon tetrachloride added to 
make it nonburnable, is used to kill 


clothes moths in clothing, carpets and 
upholstered furniture. It is proving 
successful in household fumigation and 
is now widely employed by warehouse- 
men for the fumigation of furs. This 
treatment enables furs to be stored safely 
in ordinary storage, thus doing away 
with expensive cold storage. The insec- 
ticidal virtues of ethylene dichloride 
were also discovered and developed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 
+ + 

JLUORINE in the form of certain flu- 

orides and fluorsilicates has long been 
used as a roach poison and more re- 
cently for mothproofing woolen goods. 
Recent work indicates that fluorine may 
prove an effective substitute for arsenic 
in the control of the codling moth and 
other inects. As fluorine is a by-product 
of the phosphate fertilizer industry an 
inexhaustible supply is at hand. 

Petroleum oils, emulsified in water with 
soap, are among the most important in- 
secticides used in this country. It has 
een estimated that 5,000,000 gallons of 
oil are consumed in this way. 

The economic importance of chemicals 
used for combating agricultural pests is 
indicated by the fact that injurious in- 
sects in the United States cause a loss 
which has been estimated by economic 
entomologists at not less than $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. Plant diseases are re- 
sponsible for a loss of another billion 
dollars and rats and other animal and 
plant organisms swell the total by several 
millions. It is safe to say that without 
the liberal use of certain chemicals for 
combating pests the commercial produc- 
tion of our most important crops would 
not be possible. 

The functions of the Insecticide Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils are to study the physical and 
chemical properties of known insecticides 
and fungicides, to devise better and 
cheaper methods of manufacturing these 
materials, and to synthesize and develop 
new compounds which will be even more 
effective in controfling insect and fung- 
ous pests. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Agricultural Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 21,C. H. Kunsman, Acting Chief, Fertilizer.and Fixed Nitrogen 
Investigations, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture, will 
discuss the activities of the Fertilizer and Fired Nitrogen Investigations Unit 
in investigating the production and utilization of the most economical fertilizer 


mixtures, 











Prevention of Bank Robberies 


Reward Offers for Dead Robbers Criticized 
By JOHN BINGHAM 


Bank Examiner, State of New Mexico 


ACTICE of several bank organizations in 

western States of posting standing re- 

ward offers for dead bank robbers does 
not deter this form of crime, according to 
personal observations and belief. 


In New Mexico the State Bankers Associa- 
tion has for the last three years had a stand- 
ing reward for dead bank robbers. Recently 
they have advocated abolishing the $500 re- 
ward for live bank robbers ‘altogether and 
offering $1,000 for any bank robber killed 
while robbing a bank or while escaping 
within a 20-mile radius. 

Despite the standing reward, New Mexico 
has seen three bank robberies within the last 
six weeks, an average of one each two weeks 


since robbery of a bank in southern New 
Mexico during April. 

Despite the reward, all of the robberies 
were staged during business hours, in full 
daylight and in some instances the robbers 
were not masked. And despite the reward, 
the robbers in every case succeeded in leav- 
ing the State, although men believed guilty 
of robbing two of the banks were later cap- 
tured. 

These three cases should be ample to con- 
vince any thinking man that offer of a death 
reward does not deter bank robberies, which 
is the only reason for offering such rewards. 

If proof of this fact were needed, a re- 
porter for one of the State's daily newspapers 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 


“The more complex the problems of the nation be- 
come the greater is the need for more and more ad- 
vance instruction.” JS 
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Relation of Publie Schools 


to Governmental Progress — - 





Importance of Providing Nation With an 
Educated Citizenship Capable of Handling 


Complex Social and Economic Questions 





By DENNIS BRUMMITT 


Attorney General, State of North Carolina 


HIS is a democracy. Upon that rock is 

builded our public school system. The 

two are linked by indissoluble ties. They 
are equal partners and sharers in the strug- 
gles and successes of an advancing race. 


This school system must fit the ultimate 
purpose of the social and political institu- 
tions of which it is a part. That purpose 1s 
not culture alone; it is not national power; 
nor is it simply training for leadership. It 
is all of these in part, and yet more than all 
of these in the whole. There are other and 
more basic needs in a twentieth century so- 
cial order. . 


We have approached democracy in the po- 
litical control of government. The policies 
and actions of parties and office holders re- 
currently come up for review by the people. 
For the present, at least, we continue to 
choose our public officials. 
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We have approached democracy in public 
education. The door of the schoolroom is 
open to youth. There is neither distinction 
of class or creed, of bond or free, in the 
schoolhouses of North Carolina. Within 
reasonable limits, every boy and girl may 
obtain a high school education. The son of 
the laborer and the son of the capitalist play 
side by side on the college football team. 


Democracy and the public school system, 
working together, have brought government 
under the control of the average man. Again, 
in concert, they have opened the doors of 
the schoolhouse to all on equal terms. To- 
gether, they must find the solution of our 
social and economic problems. To the edu- 
cated citizenship of the future, democracy 
must, and will, be, not simply the substance 
of things hoped for, but the evidence of 
things seen and known. 


This is the power age. The _ inventive 
genius of man has brought the forces of na- 
ture under his control. Electrical and me- 
chanical energy can now produce for the 
reasonable needs and comforts of every hu- 
man being. If machines were sentient, we 
could imagine their deep yearning to strain 
their untiring energies for the welfare of 
men. They toil, but they do not tire. ‘ An 
inexhaustible potency replenishes them in a 
myriad succession. 


The machine has made the world over in 
a third of a century. It may make it over 
again in less time than that. Its marvels 
are beyond anything dreamed of in the 
magic of an eastern world. 
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The machine has produced results which 
sometimes seem to cancel each other in their 
beneficent and evil consequences. Man is 
both its master and its slave. It has created 
a vast accumulation of material things— 
sometimes too much of it, in the hands of 
the few. For the average man it has con- 
verted the luxury of yesterday into the com- 
fort of today and the necessity of tomorrow. 
It has brought the fruits and the foods of 
every clime to our dinner table. And yet, 
it holds the whole race within a few weeks 
of the border-line of starvation. It has 
opened new and vast fields of labor to the 
industry of the worker, and yet it cannot 
cope with 6,000,000 men out of employment. 
It has built concrete highways and brick 
schoolhouses by the side of fields where 
women and little children toil through the 
Summer day. A mass of goods rests on the 
merchant’s shelf, unsalable for want of pur- 
chasing power in those who want and need 
them. The farmer’s grain rots in the field, 
while the child of the city worker hungers 
for lack of food. 


In the wake of the machine has followed 
a maladjustment which produces poverty in- 
stead of prosperity in a land of plenty. In 
its stir and whirl it relieves man_ from 
drudgery, and by the same act destroys his 
purchasing power, on which its continued 
movement depends. It has mechanized 
human beings in their servitude to it, and 
possibly limited their ability to cope with 
the problems it has produced. 
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We have come to a new economic age. It 
is one wherein more than ever before the 
interest of one is that of all. For the future, 
procured an interview with all bank robbers 
in the State penitentiary to learn their re- 
action to the reward and every one of them 
declared the reward did not influence their 


actions, once they had determined to stage a 
bank robbery. 


They all agreed that bank robbers knew 
they were taking their lives in their hands 
when they planned a bank robbery whether 
er not a reward were offered for their dead 
bodies. 


Honest people will volunteer their services 
to apprehend criminals without hope of re- 
ward. Dishonest people may plan a crime 
solely to collect the reward. 


Therein lies the danger of such rewards. 
I believe the recent robberies in New Mexico 
are proof enough of the inefficacy of standing 
rewards for dead bank robbers. If it does not 
deter bank robberies, it has no place in the 
system of present banking protective meas- 
ures but stands as a crime lure to the poten- 
tial criminal. 


Texas experienced a bank robbery frame-up 
shortly after their reward for dead bank rob- 
bers took effect. New Mexico may be the 
next State to suffer from such criminal tac- 
tics if the reward for dead bank robbers 
stands. 


"There is another danger. People are easily 

excited. Such a reward offer leads some 
people to arm themselves. Should a bank 
robbery occur within easy shooting distance 
of such an armed man, he is as likely to kill 
an innocent person as a bank robber. 


But the chief objection I see to such a re- 
ward is taking the sentence of death away 
from the court, where it belongs, and placing 
it in the hands of any armed man. This 
action resuits only in legalizing murder 
rather than in an impartial application of 
justice, as even a bank robber deserves. 


business problems will revolve around, not 
the production of goods, but their consump- 
tion. Prosperity will depend more and more 
upon the increasing number of those able to 
buy, and thus share in, the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. Agriculture and industry 
cannot continue at the level which machin- 
eyy has now established unless they find a 
market for their products in the buying 
power of the whole adult population, gain- 
fully employed. Unless we meet this new 
challenge, we have reached the point of di- 
minishing returns from our utilization of 
this marvelous energy. 
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Here, then, is the great task of democracy 
and the public school system. In the past 
they have acted together; in the future they 
must continue to do so. They must act to- 
gether and thus preserve our individualistic 
system of industry, agriculture, government, 
society. Within that system mankind may 
grow, character be built, and a great civiliza- 
tion be developed. It beckons with glamor- 
ous appeal to youth. For it tests his powers, 
calls forth the best thgt is in him, offers him 
a free field, equal opportunity, and the just 
reward of his merits and his efforts. 


These two do not work alone here. At this 
point, upon one great highway meet all the 
forces which control or affect human life. 
Here, then, is the task of all these—of re- 
ligion, education, democracy, politics, law, 
government, industry, business, economics. 
All the successes which lie behind us, all our 
rich dreams for the future, meet and cling, 
and here color, what we must or will do. 


This public school system must produce 
the necessary leadership. But that alone is 
not sufficient. In this age no great question 
can be settled outside of the will and desire 
of the mass of the people. 


In all ages, men have sought to adjust the 
mechanism ‘they use to the load to be car- 
ried. It was so in the time of the wooden 
plow and physical energy alone. It must be 
so now in this age of power. The task of 
the educational machine grows, not lighter, 
but heavier. Surely, it is the part of wisdom 
to strengthen, not weaken, it. 
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Here is a labor that never ends. Here is a 
problem which increases in magnitude the 
nearer we seem to approach its solution. 
Here is a task in which progress is attain- 
ment. As one class passes out from the high 
school and the college, another and larger 
one takes its place. They will continue to 
crowd upon us. In imagination we hear their 
countless footfalls as the coming genera- 
tions move up the steps and-along the halls 
of our school buildings in the years ahead. 
Always it will be necessary to strain at our 
resources in the effort to meet the need. 





Obtaining Proper 
Amount of 
Exercise 





By 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 
Commissioner of Health, 
City of New York 


or 


E CAN reduce our weight by eating less 
W and exercising more, or by combining 

the two. The latter is usually the best 
plan, for it involves neither starvation nor 
overwork. 


When it comes to exercise, none excels that 
taken out of doors, particularly these Summer 
days when the opportunity for hiking, golf, 
tennis and swimming is so greatv One of the 
easiest ways to get exercise is to walk. It 
costs nothing; it takes relatively little time, 
and it is not strenuous. 


The- chief trouble with most of us in the 
city is that we are lazy, and the pavements 
are hard. Most folks who work in offices, 
seated at a desk all day, believe that they 
are expending as much energy as a woods- 
man. They feel tired at night and rest up 
from their labors by sitting some more, in 
the theater, or at home, or by retiring early. 
Most of them begrudge the steps that must 
be taken to carry them from their office to 
the subway station. Yet they wonder why, 
with all this expenditure of energy, they grow 
fat. 


The automobile, the subway and the street 
car are the natural enemies of fat people. 
If one would grow thin he myst learn to 
avoid them, except when it is necessary. 
Every person can and should walk at least 
one mile every day. People should take their 
walks in the morning or evening when their 
time is their own. If their work is within 
walking distance they should start a few 
minutes early and walk it every day. Also 
if it is close enough they should walk home. 


If the distance is great, it often is unwise 
to walk to work in the morning because the 
exercise is apt to be too tiring for the begin- 
ning of the day. But walking home again is 
a different matter. After a cramped position 
in the office, walking will prove restful—even 
exhilarating. One will arrive home feeling 
better than when he left the office with most 
of the worries wiped from his mind, with his 
blood circulating well and with his body 
ready for rest and thorough relaxation when 
he retires. 


In this city there are a number of organi- 
zations ghich promoie walking among their 
members—the so-called hiking clubs. If 
there is such an organization in the commu- 
nity it is a wise health move to join it, and 
take the exercise it affords. But hikes once 
a week, even long ones, are not worth as 
much as short, regular walks every day. The 
same is true of all week-end sports. They 
are better than nothing, but if one can man- 
age it, he should take some exercise every 
day to keep in shape. 








